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WE commence a new volume of the Garland 
with a very showy and pretty flower. We love 
the Flowers. They are evidences of the supera- 
bundant goodness of the Creator to the creature. 
We could probably do without them. They consti- 
tute the luxuries of nature, as a splendid assortment 
of furniture does a parlor. Yet we cannot compre- 
hend how any one can look attentively at a beau- 
tiful flower, (and are they not a/l beautiful) without 
feeling sensible of the loving-kindness of Him that 
made it. Weare said to be fallen creatures, and 
to have been expelled from the fair gardens of 
Eden for our disobedience; but instead of being 
reclaimed by this mark of the displeasure of our 
Maker, we have gone on sinning ever since, and 
might justly have been deprived of every good thing. 
What and if our earth had been cursed with entire 
sterility, and nothing should have grown but the 
coarsest vegetables, and them only with the great- 
est labor, care and culture; producing nothing sweet, 
or pleasant, to the senses, and only such things as 
could be tolerated by extreme hunger—would the 
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In the East the men care but little for flowers of 
rhetoric; but, on the other hand,. the women are 
well versed in the rhetoric of flowers. A boquet 
is a discourse, with its exordium and its peroration ; 
each flower is a Ciceronian period. The most del- 
icate shades of sentiment, the most subtle ideas of 
the heart’s metaphysics, can all be expressed in the 
language of flowers. In the midst of a parterre, 
the women of the East find a library. In a bouquet, 
they can tell all which has been written in the old 
romances of chivalry, or the modern romances of 
our time. The form, perfume, and color of flow- 
ers, constitute the grammatical trinity of this lan- 
guage of love. The endless combination of these 
three elements, form a syntax which the women 
readily understand; but the men are not so quick 
in comprehending the ingenuity of this colored 
language, or the bold figures of this perfumed 
rhetoric. 

Eugene Gallois had gone to Egypt with a great 
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punishment have been greater than might justly 
have been inflicted upon us! Yet it is not so; for 
with the rough, stern realities of life, we have also 
the ornamental ; with our cup of sorrows and afflic- 
tions, we have much that is cheering and pleasant ; 
with our weeping we have much rejoicing ; and asa 
set-off to the swamps and bogs, with their venomous 
reptiles, and pestilential vapors, we have green 
fields, and sovely flowers, loading the atmosphere 
with sweet-smelling odors, and imparting health 
and beauty to the fallen sons and daughters of Adam. 
We will therefore continue to love and cherish the 
flowers. The one here given iscalled Soft-Leaved 
Gesneria. Itisa native of South America, and, 
grows in the neighborhood of Caraccus, and about 
the foot of St. Pedro. It has been raised also in 
England from seed, and. shows its flowers in about 
eighteen months from the time the seed is planted. 
The stems are then about eighteen inches high, 
shrubby, and, like the under side of the leaves, 
clothed with long, dense, silky hair. 


love for the arts. He had studied painting and 
sculpture in France, Spain and Italy; but looking 
upon the great art as merely a dead body which 
they vainly attempted to galvanize, and on that 
which was springing up as a feeble imitation of the 
past, he had come to seek in the East a new inspi- 
ration. The moral East, said he to himself, has 
been neither painted nor sculptured; denied to art 
by the Prophet, the human form must, there, have 
acquired in nature a ravishing beauty. There 
must be expressions of countenance which the Eu- 
ropean pencil has never portrayed, as there are 
certain passions and social relations unknown ut 
the West. All ought to be summed up in a 
head of Mahomet. What pleasure there would be 
in reviving him again! in painting him in the dif- 
ferent circumstances of his life, as Jesus has been 
painted. I will go into Syria—into Egypt—into 
the Yemen! I will study the countenances of the 
inhabitants, particularly those of the Arabs; and [ 
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6 ZULEIKA. 


will find there the glorious face of the husband of 
Aicha. Mary, the mother of the Redeemer, is in 
Europe the type of women; I will create Fatma, 
the daughter of the Prophet. She shall be the 
type of the women of the East. 

Filled with these ideas, Eugene Gallois was at 
Cairo, engaged in drawing all that struck his 
fancy, in human forms, or monuments of art. Not 
far from the gate of Buab-el-Nasr, he had com- 
menced drawing a very beantiful mosque. He 
went, day after day, to the little square, accom- 
panied by a servant bearing the different imple- 
meuts of his profession, in order to finish the under- 
taking, which required many sittings, on account 
of the details of architecture and ornament. He 
had taken his seat one afternoon, and was alone, 
absorbed in his task, (for his servant had gone to 
pray in the mosque) when, from the neighboring 
dwelling, a small child ran towards him, carrying 
in his delicate hand a bouquet of flowers. Eugene 
raised his head, and found the child so pretty, that 
he was about to lay down his pencil, to take him 
upon his knees and caress him; but the little 
creature fled as swiftly as though he possessed the 
wings of the classical Cupid, leaving him the bou- 
quet, and entered the house from which he had 
come. Eugene gazed fora long time, with eyes 
fixed on the door of the dwelling. At length, per- 
ceiving his servant resuming his slippers at the en- 
trance of the mosque, he made a sign for him to 
approach. 

* What means this bouquet,” said he, “ which 
a beautiful child has just brought to me ?” 

“That seems to thee a bouquet,” replied the 
servant; “ but it isa letter.” 

“ And who can write to me thus with flowers?” 

“It is probably a woman, for women are very 
skilful in this kind of writing.” Then, inspecting 
the bouquet, the servant added—* Master! this 
may tell thee very agreeable things.” 

Eugene felt intensely anxious to read the bou- 
quet, and abused the universities of Europe for not 
having dreamed, in the midst of their scholastic 
trash, of establishing a course of rhetoric of flow. 
ers. ‘“‘I'hey made us learn,” said he to himself, 
“at great pains, dying and dead languages, whilst 
they treated the unchangeable language of nature 
with neglect. Oh that | could only understand the 
mysterious alphabet of this embalmed language! or 
even find an interpreter to translate this bouquet !” 

His ignorance, and his embarrassment were no- 
ticed by his servant, who said to him—* Master, I 
see thou understandest better the writing of the 
pen, than that of flowers. As to myself, I can read 
neither one nor the other. But there is an old wo- 
man in Cairo, who thoroughly understands this art, 
and will tell thee all that is written in this bou- 
quet.” 

“ Let us seek her at once,” replied Eugene, as 
he closed his box of crayons. 

They were soon at the dwelling of the old wo- 


man, a confidential translator of the language of 
flowers. Eugene had hidden the bouquet in his 
bosom, as a lover. conceals the letter of his mis- 
tress. 

“T rely upon your discretion,” said he to her, 
presenting the bouquet. 

‘What canst thou fear?” asked she, “these 
letters are never signed ; for there is no signature 
in the language of flowers.” 

“‘T will not, then, know who writes to me?” 

“Thou wilt know why she writes to thee, but 
human names belong to the human voice ; besides, 
what interest could a name possess! Would it 
make thee know a woman better whom thou hadst 
never seen 2” 

“T cannot, then, reply to it,” said Eugene. 

“Thou wilt reply in the same manner as she 
has written to thee,‘gnd without signing thy name. 
Flowers are discreet, and never name any one.” 

This explanatory preamble only excited the cu- 
riosity and impatience of Eugene. The old wo- 
man perceived it; and casting a rapid glance at 
the bouquet which she had taken into her hands, 
said, * This, my son, is a simple note; but from its 
elegance of style, it is easy to perceive that she 
who has written it, is an author of the first merit.” 

“Read! read!” cried Eugene, impatiently. 

Then the old woman put on a solemn air, and 
with her eyes fixed on the bouquet, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Thou comest each day to draw the mosque 
and its colored stones. I behold thee, with plea- 
sure, attentive to thy work. I envy the cupola 
and the minaret, because thou lookest on them in- 
cessantly. They speak, doubtless, to thee—thou 
appearest to hearken with so much attention. But 
can they tell thee aught comparable to what I 
shall tell thee? In seeing thee, I felt thou wert 
the life of my life. Thy image is more deeply im- 
printed on my heart, than the moscue upon thy 
paper. A moment sufficed to fix it there for ever, 
whilst thou hast been looking on the mosque for 
many days. Not being able to speak to thee with 
my lips, I write with flowers. I send thee this 
bouquet, a messenger from my soul. May its bril- 
jiant colors, its symmetry, and its perfume, be an 
emblem of her who loves thee !” 

“ Wonderful !” exclaimed Eugene, “ but I wish 
to make a reply.” 

“In the same language?” 

“Certainly ; I will dictate, and you write,” was 
the reply. 

“ Wait till I send for the paper and pen,’ 
the interpretess. 

And she whispered to her servant, who went out 
and soon returned carrying an enormous armful of 
different kinds of flowers, which she threw on the 
divan. ‘Then Eugene meditated a moment to col- 
lect his ideas; and whilst he pronounced the fol- 
lowing words, the old woman selected and grouped 
the flowers to compose the bouquet-reply : 
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“Jt is true I look on the mosque with attention ; 
my eye seems to caress it, and I take its portrait as 
[| would that of an adored woman. Yet its cupola 
and its minaret do not speak in so tender and elo- 
quent a manner as the flowers you have sent me. 
Ah! with how much more love I should look on 
you, if IT could have that pleasure! With what 
delight I should paint your image! I came to the 
East to create the imposing figure of the Prophet, 
as well as that of his daughter. I see many men, 
and draw inspiration from their manly counte- 
nances. But 1 see few women, and my genius 
cannot seize the type of which I am in search. 
You are perhaps she whose beauty should inspire 
me with the type of Fatma.” 

“] have already told thee that [ cannot write 
proper names with flowers!” interrupted the old 
woman, whose eyes and hands had not ceased to 
move whilst composing the bouquet. 

“ Write as you can; makea pariphrase. I can 
finish it,” said Eugene, continuing to dictate the 
reply. 

“ You should suffer me to see you. I am likea 
blind man seeking to make to himself an image of 
light. Oh, in pity let me look on the sun of my 
life !”” 

Eugene took the bouquet from the hands of the 
old woman. The mixture of flowers appeared to 
him very graceful, and well shaded, which gave 
him an high idea of its style, and seemed to him a 
good augury. Then, though it was time for the 
sun to set, (and the twilight is very short in 
Egypt) he returned to the square in front of the 
mosque, and seated himself as usual, to the great 
regret of his servant, who was ready to fall asleep. 
Some minutes after, the little messenger came to 
him without a bouquet. He gave him his, and 
wished to embrace him, but the child escaped from 
his arms, and sped away over the space which sep- 
arated him from the house, wherein he disap- 
peared. 

The next day, a new bouquet was sent to Eu- 
gene, who replied to it in the same manner, Each 
day the correspondence was continued. Their 
letters entered into an examination of the most 
subtle questions of sentimental metaphysics. A 
romance of two volumes might have been made 
from them, which would have been acceptable in 
the boudoirs of our fashionable women. The bou- 
quets became at length so enormous, that the child 
could scarcely carry them; and the mysterious 
correspondent preserved hers carefully, that she 
might read them over even after they had faded. 

It happened one day that Hassan Effendi,* the 





* In the East, the “ lords of creation,” are allowed to mar- 
ry €8s many wives as they choose, to the neglect of the first 
one ; but woe to the woman that should look favorably upon 
another man than her first husband, even though he should 
care but little about her, and seldom see her. Considerate 
men, are those of the East, and have things all their own 
way. They are indeed “lords,” and their women slaves. 
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master of the house from whence came the little 
child, entered the apartment of his wife Zuleika, 
(which he seldom did since he had married another 
whom he preferred) and was astonished to find the 
room encumbered with flowers and bouquets of 
pyramidial dimensions. They were every where— 
in the vases, upon the divans, in the cupboards, 
upon the carpet which covered the inlaid floor, and 
in every useful vessel of the apartment. 

* What means this?’ exclaimed he, “ thy apart- 
ment is then a parterre. Art thou a flower-mer- 
chant? All the gardens of Cairo must have been 
despoiled to make these bouquets !” 

“« Alorie, and abandoned, [ have sought amuse- 
ment,” replied Zuleika, with downcast look, and 
pretending to examine a bouquet of flowers she 
held in her hand, as represented in the engraving. 


Hassan Effendi was not a man to be assuaged 
with deceptive words; and though he no longer 
loved her, the thought of infidelity flashed across 
his mind. He recalled the language of flowers, 
and the skill of his wife in this art. Zuleika read 
his thoughts in his countenance, and was about to 
throw herself on the bonquets and tear them to 
pieces, but recollecting that his suspicions would 
thereby be confirmed, she desisted. Little versed 
in the language of flowers, the husband ordered 
an interpreter to be sent for. It was the very old 
woman who had written the letters for Eugene. 
Zuleika had barely time to prepare stealthily a 
bouquet of two words, which requested the old 
woman te place this correspondence to the ac- 
count of one af her female friends, and to read it 
as such; but although Hassan Effendi had not 
observed this trickery, he suspected some conni- 
vance, and ordered his new wife to be sent for. 
Then the unfortunate Zuleika saw that she was 
lost, and rent all the bouquets to pieces. Hassan 
Effendi immediately left her, exclaiming, with the 
deepest indignation, “ Thou art undone!” 

Eugene was ignorant of what had passed. He 
was desirous that this intrigue should be termi- 
nated by an interview, but he scarcely dared to 
hope for it. From what he had heard and read of 
the women of the East, he had formed an unfavor- 
able opinion of their virtue, but this was now 
wearing away. From time to time he contented 
himself with caressing the laughing and playful 
child, the son and messenger of his mysterious 
friend. 

The day after the scene we have been describ- 
ing, the child came to him with tearful eyes, bear- 
ing a mournful bouquet of those sad and melan- 
choly flowers which grow upon tombs. Amongst 
them was the neuphar, which the Nile bears upon 
its waters. The alarmed Eugene ran to the house 
of the old woman. Alas! he almost comprehend- 
ed this bouquet of death. It contained these 
words : 

‘“ Farewell, dear friend! Iam about todie. At 
midnight, when the moon is shedding her light on 










Ss A CHILD 


the city and country around, I shall be thrown 
alive into the Nile at the southern point of the isle 
of Raoudah. We are not to see each other in this 
world! I ask pardon of all those flowers I have 
plucked from their stems; they have given me 
much happiness. We shall see each other in 
another world, where we shal] continue our corres- 
pondence. Farewell! I go to await thee there!” 
“TI will seek and save her,’ exclaimed Eugene, 
He hastened to the French quarters, and assem- 
bling some Maltese fishermen, proceeded to spread 
an immense net at the point of the island. He 
and the fishermen then concealed themselves, hold- 
ing the cords in their hands, and waiting with in- 
tense anxiety. At midnight they heard the splash 
of a heavy body in the deep and rapid water; and 
all was again silent. Eugene and his companions 
quickly drew in the net, and found it to contain a 
sack which was closely sewed up. One of the 
fishermen cut it open with his knife, and they 
found that Zuleika had only swooned. Less cruel 
than those who had thrown her into the water, the 
cat and viper which had been given her for com- 
panions and executioners had left her unharmed. 





ASLEEP. 





Eugene gazed unweariedly upon her. He had 
now found the type of woman which he sought. 
The fresh air restored her senses; she breathed 
and opened her eyes; and perceiving Eugene, she 
said, with ecstacy—* It is thou! and there is the 
bouquet! Am I already in that world where | 
was to behold thy face again ?” 


Intoxicated with love and enthusiasm at the 
sight of so much beauty, the artist replied, “ Yes, 
this is the bouquet which saved thee! It is to 
these flowers thou owest thy life, O most inge- 
nious and beautiful of women !” 


** To the flowers and thyself, dear friend! There- 
fore I will consecrate to thee that life thou hast 
saved; blessed if 1 may but secure thy happi- 


ness !”’ 


Although devotedly attached to her country and 
its flowers, and particularly to the child she would 
be compelled to leave, Zuleika promised to follow 
the artist to the end of the world. But he only 


conducted her to the centre thereof, that is to say, 
Paris; where she taught the women of France the 
language of flowers. 











The following beautiful lines are of no ordinary character—breathing forth, as they do, the tender and affectionate emotion 
of a foud mother, whilst keeping the silent watch over her slumbering offspring. 


A CHILD 


How he sleepeth! having drunken 
Weary childhood’s mandragore, 
From his pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures, to make room for more— 
Sleeping near the withered nosegay, which he pulled the 
day before. 


Nosegays! leave them for the waking! 
Throw them earthward where they grew ; 
Dim are such beside the breaking 
Amaranths he looks unto— 
Folded eyes see brighter colors than the open ever do. 


Heaven flowers, rayed by shadows golden 
From the palms they sprang beneath, 
Now perhaps divinely holden, 
Swing agaivst him in a wreath— 
We may think so from the quickening of his bloom and 
of his breath. 


Vision unto vision calleth, 
While the young child dreameth on ; 
Fair, O dreamer, thee befalleth 
With the glory thou bast won! 
Darker wert thou in the garden, yestermorn, by summer 
sun, 


We should see the spirits ringing 
Round thee, were the clouds away ! 
*Tis the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay— 
Singing !—Stars that seem the mutest, go in music all 
the way. 


As the moths around a taper, 
As the bees around the rose, 
As at sunset, many a vapor,— 
So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood, as if drinking its re- 
pose. 
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ASLEEP. 


Shapes of brightness overlean thee, 
With their diadems of youth, 
Striking on thy ringlets sheenly,— 
While thou smilest,—not in sooth 
Tuy smile,—but the overfair one, dropt from some 
ethereal mouth. 


Haply it is angel’s duty, 
During slumber, shade by shade 
To bring down the childish beauty 
To the thing it must be made, 
Ere the world shall! bring it praises, or the tomb shall 
see it fade. 


Softly, softly! make no noises! 
Now he lieth dead and dumb— 
Now he hears the angels voices 
Holding silence in the room— 
Now he muses, deep the meaning of the Heaven-words 
as they come. 


Speak not! he is consecrated— 
Breathe no breath across his eyes: 
Lifted up and separated, 
On the hand of God he lies, 
In the sweetness beyond touching,—held in cloistral 
sanctities. 


Could ye bless him—father—mother ? 
Bless the dimple in his cheek? 
Dare ye look at one another, 
And the benediction speak ? 
Would ye not break out in weeping, and confess your- 
selves too weak? 






He is harmless—ye are sinful,— 
Ye are troubled,—he at ease! 
From his slumber, virtue winful 
Floweth outward with increase— 
Dare not bless him! but be blessed by his peace—and 
live in peace. 
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A few years since in one of the sunniest vales of 
New England, lived an humble clergyman, who, 
for his uniform piety and practical christian virtues, 
was regarded with almost filial affection by all who 
knew him. From youth to hoary age, he had been 
the constant pastor in the handsome little village 
of T His open, cheerful smile was ever as 
ready for the humblest as well as the highest—none 
were ever before him in seeking out and relieving 
the wantsof theneedy. His blessing had fallen upon 
many 8 bridal wreath—his sympathy had given con- 
solation to many a bereaved one. The audience that 
gathered round him each Sabbath morn, consisted of 
those who had grown old with him; and the young, 
whose pliant hearts by his careful hands had been 
offered to Heaven as rich and grateful incense. All 
viewed him not only as a faithful herald of the gos- 
pel, but a valued and familiar friend; entwined 
with their best affections, by a thousand kind offices 
and endearing remembrances. 

Pastor Boardman had buried a beloved partner 
while yet in her early prime; as he could never 
find it in his heart to permit another to supply her 
place, a maiden sister of experience had therefore 
for many years superintended his household, and 
afforded the requisite care and guidance to his only 
son, Delavan, who at the time of his mother’s death 
had attained but the tender age of ten. Mr. 
Boardman was rich in mental acquirements, and a 
fine poetic taste: he sought therefore that his son, 
in whom he had garnered up all his earthly hopes, 
should be carefully educated both in the serious 
and useful branches, and those which embellish and 
refine the understanding and the heart. Delavan 
decidedly inherited his father’s taste, early evincing 
a fondness for poetry, and producing several little 
sketches of his own, which were strongly charac- 
terized by deep thought and high-toned impressions 
unusual for his years. He was also particularly 
fond of drawing, and though in this, almost self- 
taught, his little efforts had produced many enco- 
miums from masters, to whose criticism he had 
sometimes submitted them. Some had ventured a 
prediction that one who could, from observation and 
intuition, execute thus admirably, would one day 
blaze forth in the horizon of popular distinction. 

Smoothly as a summer dream glided the earlier 
years of Delavan. In whatever he embarked he 
seemed to be equally successful; yet ambition was 
a word of whose true import he appeared to havo 
no particular conception. His books and his pencil 
seemed to embody in themselves a world beyond 
which he had no wish to range; and he was thence 
by less thoughtful associates sometimes ad judged sol- 
itary and almost unsocial. He loved not to mingle in 
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scenes of gaicty and bustle, but rather to stray alone 
into the deep still wood, and read aloud with nore 
but nature for a listener; or, with his pencil trace 
some favorite bit of rural landscape, that lay upon 
his way. But it was not because he was of a soli- 
tary temperament; his was a nature that, of all 
others, yearned for sympathy. When was there 
ever a truly poetic soul like his, that did not thirst 
for companionship, even as the flower for the even- 
ing dew, so necessary to its existence. 

But he found not happiness where the multitude 
were seeking it; and he could not level his favorite 
dreams of felicity with their dull plodding views: 
but how fondly in his musing hours had he sighed 
for the society of congenial minds; for companions 
that could enter into his own peculiar impressions ; 
who might contemplate with him night's starry 
vault, till lost in rapture and admiration as be had 
often been; who might listen with him and interpret 
even the rustle of a leaf and feel that there is rich 
unwritten poetry meet for a Seraph’s lyre on every 
page of the great creation. Few does the Poet 
find to drink with him at those fountains where he 
so delights to linger, or be the companions of his 
flight when on tireless wing he soars afar into 
realms ethereal ; regardless for a season of the damp, 
cold world he has Jeft behind. But though he seem- 
ingly banquets alone, he is never truly solitary. 
Presiding spirits are ever ministering unseen, bring- 
ing many a joyous message when most of the world 
is perhaps pitying his loneliness. 

Delavan had reached his nineteenth year when 
his father became involved in heavy pecuniary 
losses—he felt that his lighter hours of amusement 
reproved him, and that it was now incumbent upon 
him to commence a life of more active exertion. He 
therefore applied himself vigorously to mechanics. 
The bustle of business threw him oftener into soci- 
ety, and for a time his pen and pencil were of neccs- 
sity laidaside. Now too came another “changeover 
the spirit of his dream.” A young, graceful, and 
fairy-like creature, had sometimes crossed him on 
his way, and day by day began to be woven with 
his musings. ‘To say that she was beautiful would 
be but a poor tribute to the rare loveliness of Per- 
melia Shelton; for she was something more. It was 
not simply a harmonious combination of the lily and 
carnation—of pearly teeth and glossy ringlets—of 
noiseless step and voice of music, that rendered her 
fascinating toall. No! It was an inexpressible 
something superadded to al] these,—something that 
neither the poet nor the artist could well express; my 
poor pen then most certainly will not attempt it, 

Permelia was the youngest of four daughters of 
a somewhat vain and ambitious widow lady, of nar- 
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row circumstances, yet extravagant habits of dress 
and living. ‘To keep up appearances was the rul- 
ing desire of the widow’s heart; for this no toil 
was too severe to be encountered. Her small in- 
come was almost wholly devoted to the one grand 
purpose—that of decorating her very beautiful 
daughters as far as possible in the very height of 
fashion. The mother and daughters were highly 
polished, agreeable and inte!ligent, and had always 
minzled among the higher circles of society, des- 
pite their almost humble circumstances. Many 
had remarked that they scarcely censured Mrs. 
Shelton for being a little vain of her very captivat- 
ing daughters, for their loveliness would have graced 
a court; and as arm in arm they came each Sab- 
bath morn up the winding hill to the village church, 
decked in a freshness of bloom that reminded one of a 
cluster of roses yet fresh with the early dew; all 
eyes watched them with admiration—all greeted 
them with a smile. 

Delavan at first regarded Permelia as one doesa 
beauteous flower upon his way; but the more he 
paused to contemplate, the more he came to admire. 
Had he found the prize he so ardently desired? a 
mind poetic as hisown? This was a question he 
often found himself mentally asking, or rather he 
was ever endeavoring to persuade himself that with 
so pleasing and beautiful an exterior as that of Miss 
Shelton, the immortal mind must of necessity har- 
moniously correspond. But much as he strove to 
establish this as a natural and permanent truth, he 
was occasionally startled by what appeared to be 
evidences to the contrary. Now and then a shade 
of heartlessness was too apparent in Permelia to 
escape even a lover’s usually blind perceptions. 

** My son, beware,” was the oft-repeated counsel 
of his gentle and loving parent, who possessed his 
son’s entire confidence in even his love matters; 
* Beware how you trust to her the keeping of your 
happiness. I fear that vanity and the world have 
too strong a hold upon her heart, and that she can 
love nothing else. Beware lest when she has won 
your love, she value it no longer, even as a capri- 
cious and petted child casts away the cdéveted bau- 
ble as worthless, the moment it is gained.” 

How many a time in after years did these words 
recur to Delavan. For now he had become 
deeply enamored with Permelia, and begged her 
to decide his fate, while she ever desired a still 
longer time to consult her own heart. At length 
a year had unconsciously rolled by; still Permelia 
was undecided. Wearied with this continued sus- 
pense, and half feeling it argued rather poorly in 
his behalf, he resolutely, but tenderly, insisted that 
her decision must be made within a given time. 
That time had now expired. For five long weeks 
they had not met. To Delavan it seemed as many 
years. Despite the darker shades of the picture 
that sometimes came fearfully up before him, he 
had succeeded in fostering his hopes till they had 
amounted to almost certainty. 
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It was a delicious sunset hour, and he sat mus. 
ingly by his window, watching the deepening glow 
growing richer and purer in the western sky, as 
the purple clouds receded for the golden king of 
day to sink softly to his rest. At this beauteous 
hour, Permelia had absorbed his every thought, and 
he sketched the distant landscape of coming years 
in tints as soft and bright as if borrowed from the 
gilded pageantry nature had spread before him. At 
suchan hour, how softly throng bright images around 
us, tuning the soul to harmony, and waking sweet 
remembrances of the past and happy visions of the 
future. 


‘* While Hope, sweet syren, hides with flowers 
Each dark recess of woe and tears.” 


The faults of those we love are softened or forgot- 
ten, and we linger only upon their virtues. 

“It is true,” said Delavan, musingly, “* Permelia 
is not quite what I could desire her to be—I would 
that she were less fond of dress and show; and 
more attached to books, and thoughtful, sober, 
home-like amusements and pursuits ; but then, per- 
haps I am too prosy, and do not sufficiently estimate 
the requirements of fashion and the world; they 
certainly are not to be wholly disregarded ; far be 
it from me to seek to dampen her gaiety,—I will 
promote her happiness, and where I cannot feel to 
approve, J will not at least condemn. Nay, I will 
palliate her gaiety, if she chooses to give gay soi- 
rees, and collect about her the light and heartless; 
I will cheerfully defray all, and will only ask to 
know that I have made her happy by my indul- 
gence. And when the revellers have departed, 
and we gather again round our own quiet hearth, I 
shall be happy also; I ask only to be beloved,” 

Thus flowed the current of his musings, as the 
scene gradually deepened into twilight, and with a 
heart that “sat lightly on its throne,” he bent his 
footsteps in the direction of Mrs. Shelton’s. All na- 
ture seemed cheerful and serene. The blue lake 
reflected upon its smooth surface a few twinkling 
stars that had stolen forth, and the wild bird dipped his 
playful wing in the pure mirror, ere he sought his 
perch among the leaves. The warbling of a gentle 
melody came by upon the breeze, as a well filled 
pleasure boat became visible through little forests 
of red and yellow osier that grew along the shore. 
The hour had imparted a portion of its own tran- 
quillity to his thoughts. It had sounded “ the key 
note,” as Irving has beautifully remarked concera- 
ing the effect of a Christmas morning salutation 
upon the feelings, and how often does the spirit 
catch its “ key note” from surrounding objects, and 
we find ourselves trilling a cheerly allegro in the 
major key, or a plaintive chant in melancholy mi- 
nor ; just as the tide of life has chosen to inspire us. 
As Delavan drew near the half open door, the 
mingled voices of merry laughing girls sounded 
from within, and above all was audible the clear, 
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' yoice; “come and see the dress. 


moon as it rose above the trees. 


INCIDENTS 


careless laugh of Permelia. He paused upon the 
threshold, half thinking to retrace his steps. How 
dissonant with the deep religious current of his 
thoughts was that light merry laugh from her /— 


| harshly it broke upon his summer dream. The 


ladies were evidently busy, deciding upon a choice 
of characters for a fancy ball, that was to come off 
upon the following week, 

“T like Miss Palmer’s taste,” said one, “in mak- 
ing choice of the Bavarian Girl; there is so much 
simplicity in it.” 

“Ah!” said another; “ but I cannot help won- 


- dering how she will manage to sustain so unassum- 
ing a character ; she has such a queenly bearing, I 
- expected she would have taken some more imposing 
' dress; some lofty princess glistening with the dia- 
_ monds of royalty, for instance. 


I never could have 
thought she would be content to wield so humble a 
sceptre asa broom! And what dress will you choose, 
Miss Shelton ?” 

“The Shepherdess,” answered the well known 
I have been 
searching all the afternoon for moss for the trim- 
ming, and I have not half enough yet.” 

Delavan silently withdrew without entering, but 
oh! with what a change upon his spirit. He felt 
that |.2 needed not words to tell him farther, if thus 
she was dwelling upon a theme so frivolous, and at 
that very hour when he had hoped to find her en- 
grossed with but one thought, and that thought of 
him. Alas for his blissful dream of happiness ! How 
many a cherished vision, over which the heart may 
perhaps have hung tenderly for years, fades in a 
moment carelessly away, as a gorgeous cloud upon 
the sky, as if in solemn mockery of him who has 
dared to trust to the fleeting things of time for hap- 
piness. 

While he had been so fondly ruminating upon 
heralone, and resolving how many sacrifices he 
would cheerfully make but to render her happy ; 


_ while he had been extenuating her frailties with 


more than a brother’s kindness; while he had that 
day been counting the tardy moments as they went 
by, trusting that ere another day he should be made 
supremely happy with the proof that he had not 
yielded his love in vain, Permelia had been child- 
ishly roaming the woods for mosses—perhaps un- 
mindful even of his existence. He paused gloomily 
beneath the shadow of an elm, to mark the glorious 
Cold and lonely 
she looked forth upon him—an hour before she 
would have seemed a kindly messenger. Alas! 
What inroads are often made within our peaceful 
hearts in one brief passing hour! 

While he yet paused, a party of girls issued from 
Permelia’s parlor—he therefore felt certain that she 
must be alone. But should he return, and seek 
farther explanation? For some moments he hesi- 
tated; tenderness, however, at lengh preponderated 
—he felt he could not thus part from one he had 


_ so long and so dearly cherished—a moment more, 
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and, in spite of reason, which pulled him by the 
sleeve, he was retracing his way back to Permelia. 

“My sister is engaged for the evening,” said 
Miss Catharine Shelton, who came to the door after 
he had rapped repeatedly. 

* * * * * 

I shall not seek to picture Delavan, as in the sol- 
itude of his own room, he abandoned himself that 
night to his miseries. Doubtless there are many 
noble souls who have like him received only insult 
for affection, and such can imagine the bitterness 
of his sorrow. That is indeed anguish, that can 
shake the strong nerves of manhood, and bow the 
spirit to the dust. For a season Delavan was even 
as a scourged child, passively wretched ; he com- 
muned long and deeply with himself—was more 
than ever among his books, and less among society. 
But it was not for a soul like his to bow long be- 
neath adversity, and sink into imbecility and weak- 
ness. He arose from the apathy into which he had 
been plunged, with resolutions that it should make 
him better and wiser. With a heart soothed and 
strengthened by virtue and religion, and the con- 
sciousness of past undeviating rectitude, he resolved 
to rise higher from the pressure of disappointment. 
The dark valley of adversity is often the furnace, 
in which the pure gold of human nature is brought 
forth. 

Some one has very justly and beautifully said, 
“ Though it is hard to heave the sigh—to shed the 
midnight tear—to feel sorrow pressing heavily on 
the naked heart, and such sorrow too, perhaps, as 
we can suffer none but God to look upon—though 
it is hard and bitter; yet, under the action of these 
chastening influences, it is not for us to say how 
much the heart beautifies, and the will acquires the 
principles of obedience. Laying aside the consider- 
ations of religious improvement, we often see the 
soul aroused toa strange energy, and to the exertion 
of unwonted power, by the pressure of some kind of 
adversity; how many deathless works of genius 
have been forced into being by the rough, hard 
hands of poverty and affliction.” True! true! It 
is not in the sunshine of a prosperous life, that the 
heart puts forth its best fruits; we are too often 
wooed into passive indolence by the smooth summer 
gale. Delavan resolved to arduously cultivate such 
powers as nature had bestowed upon him, and seck 
honorable distinction in distant climes. He felt an 
irrepressible desire to win a name that should be 
remembered when he should cease to be on earth; 
one that Permedia should not hear with indifference. 
Though, to him, she could be henceforth nothing, yet 
she held a mysterious sway within his aspirations, 
Prayerfully, he besought guidance and blessing of 
the Father of Mercies, and taking a tender leave of 
his aged parent, he tore himself from the home of 
his childhood, and went to seek fame and fortune 
in distant lands. 

But to Permelia. When, after serious reflection, 
she became in a measure sensible how contemptibly 
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she had cast away an honorable and devoted heart ; 
when she found that he had in truth deserted her 
probably forever; she was any thing but happy. 
To say the truth, she had entertained for him a 
deeper regard, than for any of her more gay ad- 
mirers. She sincerely admired the poetic enthu- 
siasm of his character, and was flattered with his 
love, while it imposed no thraldom; but she had 
become so giddy with the world’s soft blandishments 
—so eager for admiration, that she was thoroughly 
piqued at what she considered .a proposition to 
resign them ;—the world had made her a coquette. 
Fre Delavan had departed he had heard from one 
of her intimates, that she had boasted of his devo- 
tion, and declared she valued too highly the privi- 
lege of being the reigning belle among many, to 
resign it for the love of one, unless that one was 
sufficiently great in wealth or fame to compensate 
her richly for the sacrifice. 
* * . * * * 

Tt was in the summer of 1842, that I happened 
to be visiting with a friend in the city of . Av 
the anniversary of our National Independence was 
then at hand, I was induced to prolong my visit 
somewhat beyond my previous intention, and wit- 
ness the spirit with which the citizens would do 
honor to the glorious Fourth. Many imposing 
preparations were in progress. Among other rare 
attractions, I learned that the Orator of the day 
would be a no less distinguished personage than 
, the Poet and Artist, of whom I had heard so 
much. I congratulated myself on having the rare 
opportunity and pleasure of seeing and hearing one 
of whom Fame had been so lavish in her praises. 
I had read many of his poetic effusions ; esteeming 
them brilliant corruscations of native genius, and 1 
had marked the same name appended to numerous 
exquisite engravings, and had heard him spoken of 
by artists with enthusiasm. Among many others 
there were two mezzotint pieces, particularly beau- 
tiful, which I remembered were from his hand. 
Both were rural scenes, one ** The Harvest Field,” 
with its cheerful laborers gathering the golden 
grain,—the other, the “* Brother and Sister” pursu- 
ing their way to school. Both were rich in de- 
sign and execution, and implied that they were 
fresh from a well of true poetic taste and feeling. 

I soon found there were many around me, familiar 
with his history from his boyhood ; and from an el- 
derly lady who seemed to take the most lively inter- 
est in speaking of him, I gathered the few incidents 
which I have here woven into a brief sketch, insert- 
ing fictitious names for real ones, as a matter of 
course. I would that I could narrate them with 








Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, and it 
enters into a child’s soul, like the sunshine into a 
rose bud, slowly but surely expanding it into beauty 
and vigor. 
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the same interest she imparted. She lingered with 
eloquence on many incidents, which, for want of 
time and space, I have omitted. Delavan had re. 
turned laden with honors to the home of his early 
youth; but the parent who would have rejoiced 
with him in his successes, was no longer among 
the living. He had gone to rest within the same 
peaceful haunts he had loved in life. To Delavan, 
nothing was now left but the hallowed remembrance 
of his love. But if to know that Permelia did not 
now hear his name without emotion, requited him 
for some bitter moments of the past, his wish must 
have been amply realized. She had learned that af- 
fection is a hallowed offering; not to be lightly cast 
away. ‘The experience of years had taught her 
through what a false and evil medium she had looked 
upon happiness and life; traces of thought and sor. 
row were upon her brow and cheek. She had 
learned it was more desirable to be beloved by one, 
than admired by many. She was no longer a 
coquette, and she had never married. 


* * * ¥ * * 


The morn of the Fourth rose brightly, not a 
clond dimmed its clear bright azure, every thing 
was life and hilarity. It was a glorious scene. 
Seemingly the entire mass of citizens in that crowded 
and populous city, warmed by one general glow of 
patriotism, were intent on celebrating with all the 
pride, and pomp, and spirit, of which the occasion 
was worthy. Altogether the whole city was one 
magnificent pageant, beggaring description. But 
what most of all drew breathless attention, was the 
Orator of the day, whom my friend lost no oppor- 
tunity in pointing out tome. He was of tall and 
handsome proportions, and exceedingly graceful in 
his manners, without the slightest approach to os 
tentation. On his fair, ample forehead, Poesy and 
Intellect had placed their unequivocal seal. His 
lady, of whom report spoke highly, hung fondly on 
his arm; imethought a little proudly too. Her eyes, 
which were dark hazel, were large and very bright 
and a profusion of sunny curls fell gracefully over 
her face and neck, but she was not particularly 
handsome. 

As the orator advanced to the richly festooned 
platform, the ladies testified the enthusiasm which 
they felt to welcome him, by literally showering gar- 
lands and flowers upon his way : and the gentlemen 
by loud and repeated cheering. ‘The oration was 
a grand affair, but it was only such as listened toit, 
who could fully appreciate its superior merit; to 
me it threw into the shade al] the other entertain- 
ments and attractions of the day. 


Marry not a man who is in the habit of running 
after all the girls in the country ; because the at- 
fections are continually wavering, and, therefore, 
never can be permanent. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR 
BY MRS. 


We have not yet been able to bring this amusing story to a 
close, from the fact that it is still in course of publication in 
one of the English periodicals, where it appears originally. 

Any portion of it, however, has its moral, and it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to have the whole of it to discover the ob- 
ject of the writer. But as we doubt not the readers of the 
Garland feel a deep interest in the movements of the Robertses, 
and especially in the final disposition of Bertha, (of which we 
ourselves are yet entirely ignorant,) we continue it in this 
volume, simply making a few explanatory remarks for the 
satisfaction of new subscribers, to whom we would say that 
they can have it all but one chapter, by obtaining the back 
numbers from January last. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts are travelling on the Continent, for the 
avowed purpose of showing off their two daughters, and “ bring- 
ing them out,” and to give to their hopeful son, who is somewhat 
wilder and wickeder than he ought to be, the benefits to be de- 
rived from travelling. The old gentleman is a simple London 
banker, on rather a small scale, and with rather a small income, 
and so far is necessary to the family. Further than that, he 
is treated by them all as a mere cypher, and without refine- 
ment, ambition or management, whilst the mother is repre- 
sented as being a woman of extraordinary parts, and p:iding 
herself on bringing up her children genteelly. At Paris, they 
accidentally fell in with two elderly ladies, widows, to whose 
care Miss Bertha Harrington had been committed by her fa- 
ther, with an allowance of five hundred pounds a year, one 
hundred of which she was to have for pocket money, and the 
balance to be retained by those who should be kind enough to 
take care of her. One of these ladies was Bertha’s aunt, and 
she made many complaints to Mrs. Roberts about the girl's 
being sad, and very troublesome to her, &c. Atlength Mrs. 
Roberts, in the kindness of her heart, having an eye to the 
five hundred pounds a year, proposed to receive her into her 
family, to accompany her daughters on their travels. The 
proposal was gladly accepted, and Bertha was at once trans- 
ferred to the care of the Robertses. In addition to the five 
hundred pounds a year, Mrs. Roberts also learned that she 
would have a large fortune in her own right. Being a manag- 
ing woman, she immediately determined on her son’s marry- 
ing Bertha, and as the latter seemed to be very sad and dis- 
pirited, she was set down by all the Robertses as an idiot, 
with whom they could do as they pleased. The son, however, 
treated her very cavalierly, though he made up his mind to 
make her his wife sometime when it suited him. Leaving 
Paris, they arrived at Baden-Baden, where, by an accident on 
the road, they became slightly acquainted with certain young 
gentlemen named in the following chapter, who met them af 
terwards at a ball, where they paid the young ladies very 
marked attention; but especially did Miss Bertha recieve par- 
ticular notice, to the great chagrin of the Misses Roberts. 

Ep. 


This first ball at the Baden rooms proved almost as 
important to some of the parties present as the most 
ardent-minded among them could have anticipated ; 
for impressions were made, and what was more impor- 
tant still, purposes weve decided on, which really did 
“influence the future destiny’? of more than one of 
the persons present at it. 

In the first place the young Lord Lynberry left the 
brilliant scene altogether a different man from what he 
was when he approached it; for then he had only felt, 
ashe had often done before, that he was about to 
meet the very loveliest creature that ever existed—one 
for whose dear sake he had already spent hours in 
scrawling upon every scrap of paper that came in his 
way, “ Bertha, Vicountess Lynberry,” and sometimes 
“Bertha, Countess Southtown ;” but ere he quitted 
it, his feelings had undergone a most surprising revo- 
lution. And Bertha, too, had changed her mind about 
many matters. But of this anon. 

The dance over, for which the young ladies of our 
travelling party were so happily provided with part- 
ners in the last chapter, the following changes took 
place before the next begun. Lord Lynberry, 
though stedfastly determined that Bertha Harrington 
should be converted into Lady Lynberry as soon as he 
could possibly arrange the necessary preliminaries, 
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TRAVELS.—CHAPTER VIII. 


TROLLOPE, 


was nevertheless rather disagreeably awakened to the 
conviction that as yet she was not so distractedly in 
love with him as it was natural to expect she should 
be. The reason for this however was, he thought, 
obvious. He found that as yet they had no subjects 
of conversation equally interesting to both. It was so 
evident from the very first moment that they stood up 
together, that she was embarrassed as to where she 
was to take her place, when she ought to begin, and 
so forth, that he began to suspect, what the first volun- 
teer speech she addressed to him avowed, namely,*that 
this was the first ball at which she had appeared, and 
this enabled him to account for her cold manner and 
persevering silence, without very deeply wounding his 
vanity ; so he gently pressed her hand as he placed 
her beside her bulky chaperon, and threw a vast deal 
of tenderness into his eyes, as he expressed his hope 
that this was not the last dance they were to enjoy to- 
gether that evening. In reply to this speech, look, 
and action, Miss Harrington for the first time raised 
her beautiful eyes to his, and for the space of about 
half a moment she really seemed eccupied in endeav- 
oring to discover what he meant; but he moved on, 
sighing as he went, because he had not found her 
youthful intellect in as great a state of perfection as 
her youthful beauty; but determined to cultivate as 
much general intimacy with her party as he could, 
he immediately asked the first Miss Roberts within his 
reach, to favor him with her hand for the next dance. 
This fortunate first found was Miss Maria, and to de- 
scribe her sensations on the occasion must be need- 
less. The equally happy Agatha was almost at the 
same propitious moment introduced by her first part- 
ner to a second, and although this second partner was 
not blessed with a title, his peculiarly handsome per- 
son, his fashionable air, and the bewitching name of 
Montgomery, fully atoned for the deficiency. 


Bertha, meanwhilé, though really half concealed by 
some of the eighteen breadths of majestic silk which 
spread themselves on each side of Mrs. Roberts, was 
not so totally overlooked but that she too got a part- 
ner. Mr, Vincent, the young tutor of Lord Lynberry, 
either to please himself or his pupil, availed himself 
upon the present occasion of the accident of the pre- 
ceding day, as an excuse for addressing Mrs. Roberts 
and the young lady by her side, and hoping that they 
had experienced no ill effects from their alarm, he ven- 
tured to ask Bertha to dance with him. 

Although the statement which he had made to his 
pupil respecting his reasons for not believing that Miss 
Harrington was his cousin, was perfectly correct, the 
idea that it was just possible she might be so, had af- 
terwards suggested itself: he remembered that little 
girls do grow very suddenly into young women, and 
he remembered also, that if that pretty creature was 
really the daughter of his father’s hostile cousin, she 
would be no more likely to feel wrathfully disposed to- 
wards him than he did towards her; ang having thus 
argued himself into courage for the enterprise, he led 
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her out to dance, determined to ascertain before he led 
her back again, whether she were in truth related to 
him or not. ; 

That woman is a capricious animal has been too 
often asserted, and received as true, for any prudent 
person to venture upon denial of so generally recog- 
nized a statement; perhaps it was only because the 
statement is true that Bertha, though so ‘earthly 
dull” and obstinately stupid a partner while dancing 
with Lord Lynberry, appeared, as completely as a 
quiet-mannered girl could do, the reverse, while danc- 
ing with his tutor. She was never a very loquacious 
person, but now she was by no means a silent one, 
and, at each interval of the waltze, rather a longer time 
thap ordinary was lost from the exercise by the incli- 
nation which both her partner and herself testified for 
conversation. 

When the music ceased, Mr. Vincent, as he offered 
his arm, suggested that Mrs. Roberts was seated in a 
part of the room where there was too much draught to 
make a place near her safe, immediately after danc- 
ing. 

“ Let me recommend you to sit down here, at least 
for a few minutes,” he added; ‘*Miss Roberts and 
Mr. Montgomery have had the prudencegto select this 
side of the room I perceive.” 

Bertha made no objection to the proposal, nor 
would she have done so had he assigned no reason 
whatever for selecting this place ir preference to the 
one occupied by Mrs. Roberts. Her entire ignorance 
of all the minor etiquettes of society prevented her 
from feeling it in any degree desirable that she should 
approach any one whom, in her innocent heart, she 
particularly wished to avoid, and she seated herself in 
the snug corner pointed out by her agreeable partner, 
with such an innocent air of satisfaction and approval, 
that perhaps there was not another man in the room 
besides that partner, who would not have felt disposed 
to smile as he watched it. Mr. Vincent, on the con- 
trary, began to look more than usually grave as he 
placed himself beside her ; but the thoughtful expres- 
sion of countenance which now succeeded to the gayer 
which he had before worn, was not produced either 
by his approval or disapproval of her manner towards 
him, but by the fact that he really had something se- 
rious to say to her. 

“T am half afraid, Miss Harrington,” he began, 
“to say to you what, nevertheless, I am quite deter- 
mined that I will say, cost what it will; which is 
being more bold than gallant, for I confess I think it 
very likely that what [ am about to utter may prevent 
my ever having the pleasure of dancing with you 
again!” 

*©Indeed !”’ replied Bertha with a smile, which had 
some sort of meaning in it which he could not under- 
stand. He looked at her earnestly for a moment, and 
then replied, “ Yes, indeed.” 

“ Well then, begin, Mr. William Harrington Vin- 
cent,” returned Bertha, “your communication must, 
I suppose, be something very terrible, but I will hear 
it as well as I can.” 

“ Will you, Bertha Elizabeth Harrington?” he said 
in reply, while a smile of very evident satisfaction lit 
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up his handsome features; “is it possible that you 
should have been born and reared at Castle Harring. 
ton, without having been taught to shudder at the 
name of Vincent 1?” 

It was in an accent from which all mirth had fled 
that Bertha answered, “I was born and reared at 
Castle Harrington, but it was by my mother.” 

“And you have lost her, my poor cousin?” re. 
turned the young man, glancing at her dress, and then 
at the pale fair face which interpreted with such pain- 
ful eloquence the cause for which she wore it. It was 
by tears, despite her utmost efforts to restrain them, 
that Bertha replied to this question, and Vincent, wait- 
ing for no other answer, explained in a tone of most 
genuine, and not to be mistaken sympathy, the va. 
rious causes which had conspired to prevent his havy- 
ing heard of her loss. “ Not only have I been travel. 
ling during the last year,” he continued, “in so des- 
ultory a style as to render all regular communication 
of intelligence from home impossible; my good-na- 
tured pupil having carte blanche in this respect from 
his over-indulgent father; but however gentle your la 
mented mother’s feelings may have been towards the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Everton Park, the master 
of that luckless mansion has for years past avoided the 
naming Harrington Castle, and every thing connected 
with it, as if the doing so could bring him face to face 
with the relation who, though now, I believe, the only 
one he has left in the world, appears to be the object 
of his most unmitigated hatred. But I know there 
was a time, dearest Bertha, when our poor mothers 
loved each other, and it is to the remembrances left by 
this kind feeling in the heart of Lady Harrington, that 
I owe the gentle reception which you have given to 
your forbidden cousin ; for that I do ‘live a man for- 
bid,’ in the estimation of your father, I cannot 
doubt.” 

“ Your name, at least,” replied Bertha, “is with 
him a name forbid, for I never heard it, save from my 
dear mother; but from her very, oh! very often. 
Perhaps you were too young to remember it, but be- 
fore my unhappy mother married, she was staying on 
a visit of many months with yours, and it was there 
indeed that she met—” Bertha stopped. It seemed 
to her at that moment as if her lips had not the power 
of pronouncing the word “father;” again the rebel- 
lious tears rushed to her eyes, and suddenly conscious 
of the many lucks that might be directed towards her, 
she exclaimed, “ May I not go home ?” 

Mr. Vincent rose, and standing before her so as al- 
most to prevent her being seen, he said, “ Nothing 
would draw upon you so much attention as attempt- 
ing to leave the room at this moment, my dear cousin. 
You are not, I am quite certain, one of those who are 
apt to give way to every emotion. Sit quietly for a 
minute or two, dear Bertha, and you will recover 
yourself. Oh! no,” he resumed, perceiving that his 
remonstrance was not lost on his young relative; 
“oh! no, I was not only old enough at the time you 
mention to enable me to remember your mother, but ! 
was old enough to love her dearly ; and it was the re- 
membrance of this feeling, and of all the sweet gentle 
kindness which produced it, which determined me to 
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brave a possible rebuff from the daughter of Sir Chris- 
topher Harrington, for the chance that I might find 
the daughter like her mother.” 

«You were ever and always remembered by her 
with tender affection,” replied Bertha, almost smiling 
at him, though something very like a sob accompanied 
her words, “ and that was the reason why I was de- 
termined, when you asked me to dance, that I would 
really make acquaintance with you, and make you 
find out who I was. I found you out because the 
young gentleman, your pupil, asked me whether my 
family were related to the Harrington Vincents of 
Everton Park, adding that his tutor was the son of 
Mr. Harrington Vincent, and then I remembered all 
the thousand things I had heard about you and your 
mother from my own dear mamma :’—and once again 
the face of poor Beitha became utterly unfit for a ball- 
room. Mr. Vincent who the moment before had been 
thinking he might venture to resume his place beside 
her, now seemed to think it best that he should con- 
tinue standing, and he did so; but it was very gaily, 
notwithstanding her falling tears, that he repeated the 
words, “ Young gentleman.” 

“The young gentleman, my pupil,” he added, 
laughing, ‘‘is at this moment exceedingly in love 
with Miss Bertha Harrington; but worthy as that 
young lady is of inspiring such a passion, I own I 
greatly doubt whether the constancy of Lord Lynberry 
could stand such a phrase as that! The young gen- 
tleman! Why, my dear little cousin, what would 
you call him if be were still at Eton ?” 

“T should call him as I do now,” replied Bertha, 
laughing at the reproachful look and accent which ac. 
companied the question ; “and though he is your pu- 
pil, cousin William,” she added, using the appellation 
which her mother had made familiar to her, ‘I not 
only think that he looks like a school-boy, but :ather a 
silly one.” 

This opinion was gaily combated, and by degrees 
the young tutor had the pleasure of perceiving that his 
lovely cousin was again fit to be seen. 

“What a vulgar-minded girl Bertha Harrington 
must be !”” said Maria Roberts to her sister Agatha, 
as they both stood up to dance a quadrille with the 
same partners with whom they had danced the waltz, 
“ Lord Lynberry thinks ber exceedingly handsome, 
he says, but he declares that she is so shy, it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to make her speak. 
But just look at her now. She was too shy, awkward 
creature, to say a word to Lord Lynberry, but she can 
flirt fast enough with his tutor.” 

“It is the natural effect of her having been brought 
up in an out-of-the-way country place,” replied Aga- 
tha. “ Bertha Harrington has not the slightest no- 
tion in any way of fashionable life and manners. 
But es to her preferring that handsome Vincent to his 
pupil, I think something might be said in her excuse, 
though I doubt if she would have good breeding enough 
to find it out. Lynberry is such a mere boy!” But 
at this moment Mr. Montgomery drew near, and the 
whole person of the fair Agatha, even to the very 
skirts of her clothing, seemed to feel the influence of 
his approach ; for there was a general flutter from her 
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ringlets to the lowest tier of her flounces, that left not, 
as it seemed, a single particle of her garments, or her- 
self unmoved. Maria, however, was not in a state of 
mind to notice these too evident indications of strong 
emotion, for the manner in which the name of Lord 
Lynberry had been mentioned, had in it something too 
offensive to be borne. And she turned from the 
rash speuker with feelings of mingled contempt and 
anger, stronger than she would have expressed before 
any third person. “I know it is only mortification 
and envy, because he did not ask her to dance,” she 
murmured to herself, as she walked away. 
Agatha ! it is a folly to feel angry with her. 

very natural, poor thing! But oh! she knows not 
what she has lost! No! nor she never can! Lyn- 
berry will never show himself for what he really is, 
save to the happy being whom he selects as a partner, 
either for a dance or for life! But to such he is like 
a creature inspired! ‘The die is cast!” she added, in 
secret confusion and with a secret sigh. “ This night 
is the crisis of my destiny—and either misery that 
might draw pity from a stone, or bliss that the gods 
might envy, must be my portion !” 

* * * . * . 

As to the young Lord Lynberry himself, he was 
much less able to describe the state of his own feelings, 
when he left the ball-room than when he entered it. 
He had not said a syllable, in his conversation with 
Vincent, upon the subject of his passion for Miss Har- 
rington, which he did not believe to be strictly true, 
and, to a certain degree, it was so—that is to say, he 
did really and truly intend to marry her at the first 
possible opportunity. 


‘* Poor 
It is all 


But concerning the immortal 
nature of his passion, he made a little mistake; for 
whatever might have been its perennial constancy, 
had the young lady looked at him with the same sort 
of look that Miss Maria did, her cold glance, and the 
effect produced by the evident fact that, although Ber- 
tha did not catch the meaning of above one word in 
three in all he had said to her, whilst her rival felt 
each syllable he spoke almost before it had fully past 
his lips, shook its durability to the very centre, and it is 
certain that he not only suffered Mr. Vincent to hand 
his newly-found cousin into the carriage, but when he 
performed the same office to the fair Maria, he squeezed 
her hand so decidedly, as effectually to prevent her 
obtaining a single moment’s sleep till past three o’clock 
in the morning. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary change of all, 
was that produced upon the intellectual portion of Mr. 
Edwards Roberts. In this case it was not the heart 
but the head which had undergone this process. He 
had entered the room as firmly determined to marry 
Bertha Harrington as even Lord Lynberry himself; 
but, unlike his lordship, he had left it without having 
this determination in the least degree shaken. The 
change consisted in the new-born resolution of setting 
about the necessary preliminaries immediately. He 
had heard her called “beautiful” by every man he 
had spoken to during the evening; ‘‘ lovely,” by two 
of the lords who adorned the assembly, and “ angelic,” 
by the third—and Edward Roberts felt that he must 
trifle no longer. 
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o * * . * * 

The first fruits of this “ most delightful ball’? to the 
Roberts family were morning visits from several of 
their partners, all of whom had some how or other 
contrived to get what was held by all the parties con- 
cerned as a sufficient introduction to justify their 
doing so. Is it necessary to describe how energetically 
beautiful the two Misses Roberts became, as these en- 
chanting consequences of their last night’s success de- 
veloped themselves ? 

As to Bertha, she was rambling abroad, so that she 
neither made nor marred the pleasure of any body. 
Mr. Vincent was among the visitors; he did not, how- 
ever, stay long, but his abrence was scarcely remarked, 
for before he went there were no less than four of the 
most “ fashionable’ men at the baths, shedding light 
through the atmosphere of Mrs. Roberts’s drawing- 
room. Perhaps at that time it would have been im- 
possible to find over the entire surface of the globe, 
called earth, two happier young ladies. Yet perhaps 
even their high-wrought felicity did not exceed that of 
their triumphant mother. Who was it that had 
brought them there? Who was it that had taken a 
Balcony House to put them in, with elegant arm- 
chairs made on purpose to show off fine girls who 
knew how to make the best of themselves? What 
would they have been, in comparison, without those 
lovely silk morning dresses, which set off their shapes 
so divinely! Yes, it was a triumph to remember how 
she had gone on, and on, and on, in defiance of dan- 
ger and difficulty, till she had brought them to such a 
state as this! And then to see Edward enter, looking 
fifty times handsomer than either of the four “ firs¢- 
rates” which graced her drawing room! She was a 
happy mother, and she felt it in every fibre, as she sat 
a little apart, testifying her measureless content by a 
constantly renewed smile, and a sort of purring sound, 
which she emitted every time either of the gentlemen 
said any thing loud enough for her to hear, and which, 
while it plainly indicated her admiration, had little or 
no tendency to draw upon her herself the invaluable 
eloquence which, with all a mother’s fond devotion, 
she delighted to yield, unshared, to the eagerly devour- 
ing ears of her children. But great as was the enjoy- 
ment of this seemingly idle hour to the daughters and 
the son of Mrs. Roberts, they suffered it not to pass by 
them “unimproved”—that is to say, they took care 
to make the most of it in the way of a wedge, to open 
the way to future intercourse, and closer intimacy 
with their new friends. 

“4 propos,” said the lively Edward, after hearing 
Mr. Montgomery declare that he had seen prettier En- 
glish women at Baden than at all the other places he 
had visited since he left London. “.@ propos, where 
do you mean to dine, ma’am ?” 

** Dine, my dear boy? why at home to be sure,” 
replied his smiling mother, to whom this question had 
been addressed. ‘* Where else should we dine, Ed- 
ward? Dinner parties do not seem to be at all the 
fashion on the continent ; and even if they were, you 
know we have not been here long enough to have 
made any dining acquaintance. But it is so natural,” 
she added, turning to Lord Lynberry, “ for young men 
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who are very much used to dining out in London, to 
fancy that they shall find something of the same kind 
abroad.” 

Lord Lynberry intended to answer as soon as he 
could succeed in withdrawing his eye-glass from the 
playful fingers of Maria, which had got entangled in 
the plaited string of hair by which it was suspended, 
and which she had declared she must examine, in or- 
der to ascertain the complexion of his lordship’s lady 
love—and before, long before, this release was accom- 
plished, Edward replied with a gay laugh, and wink- 
ing at the same tine to Mr. Montgomery, “ All dining 
out, my good lady, does not depend upon receiving 
invitations. My question was put for the purpose of 
learning whether you intended to patronise a table a’ 
hote, (public table, at the hotel,) or dine a da carte, 
(privately, or in a private apartment, dy the card, or 
bill of fare, furnished at the hotel.) I did not suspect 
you of plotting such treason against us as proposing 
to dine at home.” 

Mrs. Roberts colored violently, and was, to say 
truth, exceedingly embarrassed by her doubts as to 
what she ought to reply. And there certainly was 
great difficulty in the question. She did not quite 
forget, even in that moment of exhilarating success, 
that it always cost a greatdeal more to dine out than to 
dine at home; and therefore, after betraying sufficient 
embarrassment to keep her young visiters from volun- 
teering any opinion on the subject, she replied, “ Up. 
on my word, my dear, I don’t know. We must think 
about it.” 

The delicate feelings of her son were so painfully 
wounded by this reply, which he was quite certain 
would suggest suspicions of the most vulgar economy 
to his invaluable new friend, that, thoughtless of the 
consequences to his equally distressed sisters, he start- 
ed up, saying to the gentlemen, en maese, “ Let us 
go and look at the tables—shall we ?” 

The proposal was one of those which could scarcely 
be negatived without assigning a reason, and neither of 
the gentlemen, in the present state of affairs, chose to 
say that they had rather remain where they were, so 
they all rose, as by one common impulse, and in two 
short minutes the room which had been the very gay- 
est in all Baden, became one of the most melancholy 
in the whole world. For the space of two more min. 
utes, now most sadly long, silence unbroken followed 
the closing of the drawing-room door. For which of 
the metamorphosed three who were left within it, could 
have braved the danger of being overheard, as the first 
burst of feeling rose from her lips? But this interval 
over, and the retreating figures of the five young men 
become visible on the broad road which led to the 
rooms, all their three voices became audible at once, 
“Tdiot!’’ ‘* Abominable!” “I never will forgive 
him,’’ were the first words that could be distinguished, 
and then for a moment the tongue of the mother 
gained the ascendant, as she said in a voice of mingled 
rage and mortification, “ What on earth could he 
mean by asking me such an absurd question ?” 

‘*Ob! as to that, ma’am, the absurdity was entircly 
your own,” replied Agatha, whose mind, becoming 
every hour more fully developed, was rapidly breaking 
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down the inconvenient restraint of filial deference. 
«“ Nobody in the world but yourself would have given 
such an answer as you did. I am sure I don’t know, 
as yet, how should I, or how should you either, whe- 
ther it is proper or improper to dine at a Baden table 
@ hote2 But you might have given Edward credit 
for having some motive for what he said. Of course 
it is not so important to him as it is to us, not to dis- 
gust the first men of real fashion that we have got ac- 
quainted with since we left our musty-fusty Baker 
street; nevertheless, you might be very sure, ma’am, 
that such a young man as Edward knows the value, 
for his own sake, as well as ours, of getting intimate 
with such men as we had here to-day. And it was 
downright madness, as well as barbarity, to set him 
down in the manner you did.” 

«“ Mamma was wrong, there is no doubt about that,” 
said Maria. “ But that is no excuse for Edward, no, 
not the least in the world, Agatha—and I never will 
forgive him. You know best what degree of attention 
Mr. Montgomery may have paid to you, but I am ca- 
pable of judging of Lord Lynberry’s manner to me. 
And I never can forgive Edward for taking him away 
at such a moment.” 

“Yes, Maria, Edward was excessively to blame,” 
said Agatha, “there is no doubt about it; and, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, you and I are not the only 
ones who would have liked to box his ears forit. But 
that makes no difference as to the excessive folly of 
my mother’s answer to him.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Agatha,” returned Mrs. 
Roberts, rousing the courage which never was in such 
danger of quailing as when her eldest daughter ran a 
tilt at her. ‘*I do think it would be as well if you 
weighed your words before you uttered them. You 
confess that you don’t know whether it is genteel or 
vulgar to dine at a table d’ hote, and how should J 
know? Now just suppose that it is the vulgarest 
thing possible, which I suspect it is—how should you 
have liked to have heard me say in reply to Edward’s 
silly point-blank question, ‘ We will dine at a table d’ 
hote, my dear.’” 

“You need not have given a point-blank answer 
because he asked a point-blank question,” replied 
Agatha, ‘“ You must know, ma'am, or at least I am 
sure you ought to know, that it does not signify a 
straw where we dine. ‘The only question of any real 
consequence is, who will dine with us? And that 
was the question which Edward meant to bring upon 
the tapis, which was exactly the best thing he could 
do—although I by no means wish to defend his con- 
duct afterwards. That was cruel and unfeeling in the 
greatest degree, and no provocation can excuse it.” 

“ Provocation, indeed! What provocation did I 
give him?” cried Mrs. Roberts, vehemently, being al- 
most equally provoked by the lamentable effect of her 
words, and at the blame thrown upon them. ‘* What 
would you have me say, Agatha ?”’ 

“TI would not have had you cut the matter short, 
ma’am, in the cruel manner you did,” replied her 
daughter, with a good deal of severity in her tone. 
“A single moment’s consideration would have made 
you aware that Edward meant by what he said, to 
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open some sort of discussion with those excessively 
pleasant people that you have driven away, upon the 
subject of dining together. And did not those hateful 
words of yours, ‘we must think about it,’ say as 
plainly as any words could do, that ‘hey were to know 
nothing about the matter, nor in any way to have any 
thing to do with us !” 

“Good gracious ! no, Agatha,” replied Mrs. Rob- 
erts, but in a tone greatly softened by the glimpse her 
daughter’s words afforded her of the mischief she had 
really done. 




















































































“‘Heaven is my witness,” she con- 
tinued, “that I would have put my hand in the fire, 
rather than have done or said any thing that might 
check what was going on so beautifully.” And here 
poor Mrs. Roberts actually drew forth her pocket- 
handkerchief and wiped her eyes. “And do you 
think,” she resumed, ‘that it is no pleasure to me to 
see how that charming young man, the Right Honor- 
able Lord Lynberry, has thrown Miss Bertha over- 
board, and devoted himself heart and soul to Maria? 
Do you think I don’t feel it, and glory in it?” And 
the good lady sobbed from the vehemence of her mixed 
emotions. 
The heart of Maria was softened. 
‘It is no good to fret about it now, mamma,” said 
she, forgivingly, “and, unless my heart deceives me, 
Lynberry will give you many opportunities of atoning 
for the error you committed. It is not one word 
which will send him off, I think.” 
“‘I hope so,” said Agatha, in a tone that gave 
great weight and authoritory to her opinion; “ and 
I hope, and I believe also, that the same may be said 
of Mr. Montgomery, who in my humble opinion is 
worth all the lords in the peerage, ten times over. 
But, nevertheless, ma’am, we must not trust every 
thing to the strength of their sentiments in our favor. 
It would only be preparing heartaches fur ourselves, 
were we to forget that men so exquisitely fascinating 
as Montgomery, and so distinguished as Lord Lyn- 
berry, are sure to be surrounded by all that is most love- 
ly and attractive, let them go where they will, and it is 
not very likely they will endure to be treated with rude- 
ness, or even with coldness, by those to whom they 
pay such flattering attention as they have done to us.” 
“Radeness! coldness!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, 
clasping her hands in an agony; “as if I was likely 
to treat them with rudeness or coldness! Upon my 
word, Agatha, you will drive me wild if you talk so. 
What may happen next, Heaven knows. Edward 
may come down upon me with some other puzzling 
question, and for what I know I may answer it in a 
way to make his lordship, and your elegant Mr. Mont- 
gomery, order post-horses, and set off to the world’s 
end. In common ordinary concerns, I am not afraid 
to say that I would trust my judgement, and my man- 
agement too, against those of any woman in Christen- 
dom ; but it is no good to deny that all this business 
about noblemen, and public dinners and private din- 
ners, and all the rest of it, is too much for me. I 
soon shall get into the way of it all, and quicker per- 
haps than most other people would do ; but jast now, 
upon my word and honor, girls, you must tell me ex- 
actly what I am to say, and what I am to do.” 
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“ Nothing can be more fair, ma’am,” said Agatha, 
promptly, and not a little pleased at perceiving that 
the struggle in which she had been engaged with her 
honored mother for supremacy, was likely to terminate 
so favorably. ‘I am the last person in the world 
who would wish to blame any one for not understand- 
ing what they know nothing about. All I would ask 
of you, all we would any of us ask of you, is not to 
put any obstacles in the way of any thing being done, 
that you see us anxious todo. We may not be able 
to explain it all to you at the moment, but you may 
depend upon it, ma’am, we shall takecare to make you 
understand it afterwards, and then you will always 
find we have been right. ‘The business of this morn- 
ing has certainly been most unfortunate; but let us 
hope that it will not prove fatal. I have little doubt 
but that Edward, when he is cool enough to reflect, 
will be aware that however wrong you were, he was 
at least equaily so, for giving way to a burst of temper 
in a manner which threatened the destruction of all 
we most value ; and then we may be sure he will en- 
deavor to undo the mischief he has done.” 

‘* Heaven grant he may succeed,” said Maria, with 
a deep sigh; *‘ but it may be more easy to wish than 
to perform.” 

** I don’t know that,” returned Agatha, with cheer- 
ing confidence. ‘‘ Where two or more parties have 
got to act together, and all are desirous of eoming to 
the same result, the chances are in favor of their suc- 
ceeding.” 

“ But how do we know, Agatha, that these first- 
rate young men may not have something else in their 
heads, that they may like quite as well as dining with 
us?” said Mrs. Roberts, with an air of considerable 
sagacity. 

‘*'That is very true, ma’am,” replied Agatha, ex- 
changing a slight smile with her sister; “we can 
only guess. However, you know, itis quite as well 
to be prepared for whatever may happen. What 
I should propose is this. The carriage will be here 
almost immediately ; it came when our friends were 
sitting with us, but I gave Edward his cue, and he ran 
down stairs and ordered it to go away and return in 
two hours; when it comes, we must divide, ma’am, 
Either you or I must drive to the rooms, the library, 
you know, and all those places, and the other must 
stay athome. It is possible that Edward may come 
back here again in the hope of settling something plea- 
sant about dinner, and if he does, what we have to do 
is.only to agree to it, for you may be perfectly sure that 
he knows what we wish for, perfectly. And if he and 
his friend are encountered at the rooms, the same 
thing must be done. Udo not care a farthing whe- 
ther I go or stay ; you may take your choice, ma’am ; 
but only take care that you really understand what you 
are going to do.” 

“T understand perfectly, Agatha,” replied Mrs, 
Roberts, feeling a little restive, perhaps, at being thus 
suddenly reduced to passive obedience ; ‘‘but there is 
one point upon which I suspect you have not yet 
turned your attention. This dining in company with 
these gay young gentlemen, my dear, will cost more, 
perhaps, than your p-pa may be inclined to pay ; not 


to mention, young ladies, that he cannot be left out of 
the party, just as if he was dead and buried. I am 
sure I am not inclined to make too much fuss about 
him, but there is reason in every thing, Agatha.” 

“ And pray, ma’am, who but yourself has ever said 
a word about my father’s being left out of the party! 
I am sure that neither Maria nor I ever had such an 
idea. And as to the expense, ma’am, I really believe 
that this is the first time since travelling was invented, 
that a table d’ hote was supposed to be an expensive 
mode of dining. It is, on the contrary, so notoriously 
cheap, that, in a general way, it is considered, I know, 
as rather a vulgar thing todo. But such a party, you 
know, would reconcile one to every thing. However, 
you may very safely tell papa that you think it right 
to make the experiment, before you begin ordering 
dinners at home, thinking it very likely you may say, 
from what you have been told, that a table d’ hote is 
the very cheapest way of dining in the world.” 

“ And now you mention it, Agatha,” replied her 
mother, ‘*I perfectly well remember that I have heard 
so, and into the bargain, Iam sure I have heard also 
that it was very vulgar too, my dear, and I own | 
should be rather afraid that we might lose a little in 
the estimation of his lordship by being seen at such an 
inferior place.” 

“Trust to me upon that point, mamma, I beg of 
you,” said Agatha, ‘“ Were they to meet us there by 
accident, I won’t deny that it might be so; bat when 
young people particularly wish to be together, they do 
not reckon any thing vulgar which enables them to 
gratify that wish. Besides, you know, it is exceeding- 
ly easy to let them see by our manner and conversa- 
tion that we are not used to it, and they will only be 
the more gratified by our going there to meet them— 
that feeling of course must be reciprocal.” 

‘* Yes, to be sure, that is quite true. And here 
comes the carriage, Agatha. It is you, my dear, that 
must stay at home, because I must chaperon your sis- 
ter. I wonder where that poor silly creature, Bertha, 
is wandering? If she comes in, Agatha, take care to 
be civil to her. Dear knows what wou!d become of 
us, launching out as we do every day, more and more, 
if she were to take it into her head to go away from 
us?” said Mrs. Roberts with a groan. 

“It will be easy enough to prevent that, ma’am, I 
should think, if we choose it,” muttered Agatha. 

“IT don’t know, my dear, I am sure,” replied her 
mother, hastening away to equip herself for her drive; 
“ young girls are very headstrong sometimes.” 

Considerably before four o’clock, which at the time 
I am writing of was the hour fixed for the most ap- 
proved table d’ hote at Baden-Baden, the joint exer- 
tions of the junior members of the Roberts family, 
sanctioned by the acquiescence of their excellent mo- 
ther, had succeeded in making an appointment with 
Lord Lynberry and Mr. Montgomery to join their par- 
ty there at that hour. Never perhaps, even for the 
very finest ball that their Parisian good fortune had 
bestowed upon them, had their toileis been a matter 
of such anxious care to the two young ladies as they 
were upon this occasion. Detail upon such a subject 
must ever be idle and superfluous. As to Bertha Har- 
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THE ROBERTSES 


rington, they could not at such a moment consider 
her of sufficient importance to occupy any part of 
their attention, or they might have been aware that 
they had never before seen her louk so beautiful, or 
appear so happy. And now, kind reader, awaken 
your imagination, and behold the party. The open 
carriage, decorated with the blue shawl and the black 
mantle, conveyed the four ladies, attended by the good- 
natured Mr. Roberts on the box, to the widely opened 
doors of the gay-looking hotel at which the favorite 
table d’ hote of the baths was to be found. Before 
these open doors, grouping themselves with a fine ole- 
ander tree on one side, and a splendid pomegranate 
on the other, stood the young Lord Lynberry, the 
handsome Montgomery, and the brilliant Mr. Edward 
Roberts. In justice to the consistency of Mr. Roberts, 
the elder, it may be observed, en passant, that his lady 
having found him most obstinately persuaded that it 
was cheaper to furnish dinner for half a dozen persons 
at home than at a hotel, found herself obliged at 
length to have recourse to the wilfulness of Bertha 
Harrington, who had, she said, given her very clearly 
to understand that she considered four hundred a year 
too much to pay for living with any family who 
could not indulge themselves in the occasional variety 
of dining at a fable d’ hote. 

“ There is some sense in that, my dear,” replied the 
worthy man. I dare say the Aote/ will show us more 
fun than our lodgings; and four hundred is a long 
figure, there is no doubt of that, only I think you must 
try, Sarah, not to let her get it into her head that it is 
advisable to do it very often. When one has got to 
pay six times over, you know it comes to money, and 
I don’t feel quite certain either, that it can be counted 
altogether so genteel for people so grand as we seem 
to be now, my dear, to go to eat our dinner at an inn, 
instead of at home, though it may be more amusing.” 

“TI conceive that you are quite right, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Roberts, “ and this must of course convince you 


that 7 can have no particular partiality for the scheme. 
_ In fact I feel that it will be necessary to comport our- 
selves in such a manner as to show that it is not a 
' sort of thing that we are much accustomed to, or great- 


ly approve, 
people. 


It is a mere whim, a caprice of the young 
It pleases Lynberry, and he is such a dear 


creature that one does not like to refuse him any 


thing.” 
‘* And over and above, my dear, you are quite sure, 


. I hope, that Miss Bertha Harrington wishes it ?” 


‘Yer, sir, of course I am,” was the reply of Mrs. 


- Roberts, and the matter was settled. 


There was at first some slight shadow of doubt 
among the Roberts party, as to how the gentlemen 
and ladies were to arrange themselves to make their 
entree. For a moment the tender Maria felt literally 
sick at heart, as she remembered the eager attention of 
Lord Lynberry to Miss Harrington during the first 
part of the preceding evening. Should he begin in 
the same manner now, she was lost! for at dinver 


» there was no changing of partners, and as things be- 


gan, so they must go on. Nor were her terrors by 
any means unfounded. Lord Lynberry had by no 
means forgotten that he had fallen vehemently in love 
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with Bertha Harrington, neither had he in any de- 
gree changed his opinion as to the fact that she was 
the handsomest girl at the baths, and therefore when 
the Roberts equipage first stopped, his eye bad de- 
cidedly sought her out from amidst the charming 
group it contained. He sought and he found her. 
But how? How did he find the charming creature to 
whom he had so frankly avowed his admiration on the 
preceding evening? ‘There she was, looking indeed as 
lovely, or lovelier than ever. But where was the de- 
licious sympathy which he had never failed to find, 
wherever he had bestowed even a glance of admira- 
tion, from the age of fourteen, until now? Her ab- 
sence in the morning, he had persuaded himself, 
might have been accidental. She did not know he 
would call ; or, young as she was, and so utterly new 
to the world, might she not doubt her own powers of 
attraction? Perhaps she might have gone out ex- 
pressly to avoid the painful feeling of hope delayed ? 
Such varying thoughts as these, and many more of 
the same nature and complexion, had brought his 
young lordship’s mind back again into the most agree- 
able state imaginable, and when the expected equip- 
age arrived, it fuund him in such high spirits, and so 
resolutely determined to make love all dinner time, 
that it would have required some very harsh interfer- 
ence on the part of destiny to prevent it. But where 
was the sympathy he looked for in the eyes of Bertha? 
There they were indeed, those matchless eyes, nei- 
ther veiled by their own dark lashes, nor hid from 
him by any other obstruction whatever; but wide 
open, radient in youth and joy, tempered only by that 
soft expression of heart-felt happiness which rather 
melts into dew than blazes into light. But alas! they 
were not turned upon him! No! they were intently 
fixed upon the towering mountain amidst whose for- 
ests she had been wandering with such deep delight, 
and at the instant the carriage stopped she had just 
decided in her own wilful young mind, that she would 
set out still earlier on the following day than she had 
done on this, and devote the whole long morning to 
prowling about the old ruin. Why might she not 
hope, by courage and perseverance, to discover the se- 
cret passage between the upper castle and the lower 
one '—a passage so confidently stated to exist by all 
the volumes she had consulted on the subject, and 
leading to the most mysterious spot on earth, the dun- 
geon of the secret tribunal. 

With such thoughts working in her young head, 
she cared no more for all the young lords in creation 
than if they had been so many butterflies; and when 
at length she condescended to accept an offered hand, 
and descend from the pleasant elevation which had 
given her so good a view of her dear Alt Schloss, this 
indifference looked out from her admired eyes with so 
much eloquent sincerity, that the noble young lover 
who had so recently vowed to marry her, in defiance 
of the world, became cured of his passion as suddenly 
as if a strong dose of Puck’s distillation from the 
“little purple flower” had been administered to his 
eyelids. In truth, the Lord Lynberry, though a very 
good-natured sort of young man, was not of a charac- 
ter to endure such a look as that unchanged. 
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20 THE GREEN MOSS.—THE 


exceedingly inflammable, and, to say truth, prodigious- 
ly vain, and both these propensities together, made the 
falling in love and being adored in return, the favorite 
occupation of his life. As yet this occupation had 
caused him incemparably more pleasure than pain ; 
nor was it very likely that it should be otherwise ; for 
his propensity to falling in love, and his persuasion 
that he must be fallen in love with, in return, were so 
well balanced, that it was scarcely possibie for either to 
obtain an inconvenient preponderance. A proof of this 
was most pleasantly offered on the present occasion. 
His young lordship had begun the Baden-Baden sea- 
son, by falling in love with Bertha Harrington, and by 
being fallen in love with by Maria Roberts. In most 
cases such an untoward mismatching of tender passion 
might have led to much vexation. But the happy 
temperament of Lord Lynberry most fortunately pre- 
vented this. At the very mement that his ardent 
glance and animated salutation to Miss Harrington 
were answered by a look so vacant and unmeaning, as 
to leave him doubtful whether she remembered his 
person or his name, a sudden and eager movement 
brought the pretty face of Maria Roberts full before 
his eyes, and before he had quite determined whether 
to resent or deprecate the cruel indifference of Bertha, 
the question was settled for him, and his tender heart 
pierced through and through, by such a glance from 






WIFE’S REMONSTRANCE. 


the expressive eyes of Maria, as could leave no dou; 
on such a mind as his, that she at least loved him as 
he deserved to be loved. 

No juggling conjuration that ever was performed 
could have produced a more suddea and complete 
change than did this eloquent glance. Disappoint. 
ment melted before it ; new hopes were hatched as in 
a hot-bed, and his freshly enamored young lordship 
sprung forward, presented his arm to the fluttering and 
ffittered fair one, to whom-he had determined to de- 
vote himself for the rest of the day, and perhaps for 
the rest of his life, and led the way into the spacious 
room where the table d’ hote was prepared. His se. 
lection of a partner being made, all the rest was easy, 
Mr. Roberts presented his arm to Mrs. Roberts, and 
led her on; Mr. Montgomery approached the fair 
Agatha with a tender smile that seemed to say he was 
her willing thrall, and they walked on together; and 
then Mr. Edward, conscious of being rather slower 
than he ought to be, but feeling perfectly sure, never- 
theless, that the moment he set himself seriously to 
the task of winning the stupid heiress, he should be 
sure to succeed, held his arm in such a position that 
Bertha might put hers through it if she chose, and not 
very well knowing what else to do, she did so; and in 
this order the party marched on, till the first couple 
came to a halt, at the head of the table. 





THE GREEN MOSS. 


BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 


A delicate thing is the green, green Moss, 
That clings to the crumbling wall; 

Its mother’s the damp from the streaming earth, 
And the air its sire it may call ; 

For 'tis fed by the breeze with the tiniest dust, 
And is suckled by eve’s soft tears, 

Till it daintily spreads forth its emerald crust 
O'er the stone it had clung to for years. 

It grows, and it lives on the rich man’s loss, 

And many a tale tells the green, green Moss! 


It creeps o’er the tombs of the bold and brave, 
That crumble to dust alone ; 

And spreadecth a shroud o’er the poor man’s grave, 
Which not e’en a friend will own: 

It silently telleth how pride decays, 


And how that pride has been, 
And the ruinous towers of ancient days 
It mantles in gorgeous green. 
Thus glorying in the great man’s loss, 
A tale is told by the green, green Moss! 


A carpet it spreads o’er the marshy bed 
Where forests uprooted rest ; 
And mildly it raiseth its delicate head 
On the mouldering princely crest. 
When it clothes the cracks in the old church spire, 
It tells how bright life may be, 
If, when age quencheth youth's spark of fire, 
The heart from guilt is free. 
It riseth, like hope, from the broken cross, 
And a true tale tells the green, green Moss! 
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THE WIFE’S REMONSTRANCE. 


BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 


Oh, why are you sad when all others are gay ? 

Is earth darker now than in earth's early day! 

Is the kind hand withdrawn that upheld us of yore, 
Or the bright laughing sunshine around us no more? 
No; earth is still smiling, and nature is clad 

In all her old beauty—then why art thou sad ? 


True, some friends, grown faithless, seem cold and estranged, 
But others are left us whose love is unchanged ; 

Whose hearts, through all seasons of good and of ill, 

Like the ivy, around us cling faithfully still! 

Let us cherish them deep in our hearts, and be glad, 

For oh! with such blessings, how can we be sad ? 


You say we are poor!—ah! 1 have not forgot 

That to struggle with fortune is ofttimes our lot; 

But think you that we are less happy than they 

Who drag on ‘mid splendor their wearisome day ? 

For their wealth would you barter the bliss we have had ? 
Oh no! then what need have our hearts to be sad ? 


Why fear for the future ?—for nine years or more 

We have managed to keep the gaunt wolf from our dour ; 
And why, in the days yet to come, should our state, 
Though humble, be marked by a gloomier fate ? 

Let us give God our thanks for the past and be glad— 
How much more need have others, than we, to be sad? 


I know there are seasons when, strive as we will, 
Presentiment whispers for ever of ill ; 

There are dark, boding visions of trouble and pain, 
That lurk in the heart till they madden the brain! 
Wo, wo for that bosom! it cannot be glad— 

O God, shield us well from such cause to be sad! 


Let us humbly hope on; and if dark be the way, 
Remember that night is e’er followed by day ; 

Though tempests and whirlwinds may rage through the skies 
They will pass, and the sunbeams again meet our eyes ; 
Let our hearts and our brows, then, in sunshine be glad, 
For God made us not to be gloomy and sad! 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A VISIT TO 


BY 8S. 


What strange, fantastic thoughts flit through 
the brain, when imagination—free from the restraints 
which cold reason would impose upon her—uncon- 
trolled by those immutable laws which govern the 
material world—wanders whithersoever it will, 
guided only by its own impulses, changeful as the 
fancies of the youthful mind; yet ofttimes par- 
taking, in a high degree, of the terrible, or the 
sublime. 

It was a pleasant summer evening, a short time 
since, that I ascended to the housetop for the pur- 
pose of contemplation and thought. The boundless 
skies, glittering with the celestial spheres, swelled 
sublimely above me—the gentle breeze rustled 
among the trees, bearing npon its wings the fra- 
grant incense of a thousand flowers. Silence 
reigned supreme—the hour seemed a fitting one 
for meditation, and I gave myself up to the luxury 
of my own thoughts. The night wore on—at 
length drowsiness stole insensibly over me: I was 
wrapped in slumber. 

Methought I turned my gaze toward the west, 
where | beheld the evening star glowing with ra- 
diant brightness, slowly sinking to its bed of rest. 
The last lingering traces of the golden twilight 
were fading away from the path of the orb of day. 
Suddenly a fleecy cloud, like a column of light, ap- 
peared in bold relief against the dark blue sky. It 
seemed approaching me, and rapidly traversed the 
space that intervened. Nearer and nearer as it 
advanced, low, sweet music, soft and harmonious as 
the breathings of an Eolian harp, filled the air. 
The cloud paused where I was reclining, and I then 

perceived that it enveloped, as with a robe of light, 
a mysterious being, an inhabitant of another world. 
His form and countenance were the perfection of 
beauty and intelligence—huge wings expanded 
from his shoulders, glowing with rainbow-tinted 
hues—and as he gazed upon me with looks of kind- 
ness and love, I felt assured that he was some kind 
spirit from the upper skies. He addressed me in 
tones of majestic tenderness, that still seem to lin- 
ger in my ears. 

“ Fear not,” said he, * I am thy guardian angel— 
thy protecting spirit. Thou hast been contemplat- 
ing yon glittering hosts, and hast longed to know 
concerning them. Thou hast pored over the writ- 
ings of the present day, and hast pondered upon the 
lime-worn volumes of the past, in search of acquired 
knowledge. I know thy wishes, and have been com- 
missioned by a higher power to gratify thy desires. 
Thou shalt enjoy a glimpse of the creative wisdom 
of the Omnipotent, and behold the dawning of those 
resplendent glories which shal] burst upon the gaze 
of the wv spirit, when, freed from the 
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encumbrances of its earthly pilgrimage, it shall 
mount on seraph’s wings, to those bright regions 
of the upper skies, where it shall bask through 
eternal ages in the undying glories of the Su- 
preme !” 
I gazed with awe and surprise at my mysterious 
companion as he thus addressed me. His majestic 
form assumed a grandeur commensurate with his 
lofty topics. ‘The etherial essence with which he 
was enveloped, illuminated his countenance, while 
the tones of his voice, like richest music, were anon 
swelling and dying away upon my ear. He touched 
me—I1 seemed entranced—a thrilling sensation shot 
through my frame—in a moment I seemed divested 
of every earthly encumbrance—the connection be- 
tween the material and the immaterial world no 
longer existed, and the living principle, the soul, 
rose up, unfettered, disentbralled ! 
My companion silently pointed upward-—I 
seemed to comprehend his meaning without the 
use of words, and we rose upward. I had a new 
and glorious existence—every sense, every faculty 
of the mind, was complete and perfect, and won- 
drous powers became the inherent principle of the 
soul. 
With the swiftness of light we traversed the 
mighty void in which we soared until my guide 
made a signal to halt. I gazed around. Ata vast 
distance, [ beheld the sun glowing in unobscured 
brightness, filling with his undying radiance the 
boundless element by which we were surrounded. 
In another direction appeared a mighty planet, with 
its attendant satellites, wheeling in majestic gran- 
deur through the infinity of space. It moved with 
great velocity, its apparent magnitude rapidly in- 
creasing, while its diurnal motion continually added 
new beauty to the glorious prospect. 
My companion now bade me listen; I did so, and 
full, harmonious, yet replete with a sense of awe, 
celestial music fell upon my ear. It was the perfect 
concord of sound—sweet and harmonious as the 
whisperings of a summer breeze, yet sonorous and 
full-toned as the sound of the Archangel’s tramp— 
rich and melodious as a seraph’s song, yet ever 
varying, ever changing, like the fitful gushes of an 
Eolean harp. Planet after planet swept by, each 
with its attendant lesser worlds, their rich and pe- 
culiar music pervading the immensity of space, in- 
creasing or fading away, as they advanced or receded 
in their mighty course, pealing their eternal anthems 
of thanksgiving and praise to that Supreme Being, 
at whose creative summons they sprang into exist- 
ence, and by whose mighty energies they were 
impelled in their allotted circuits through the track- 
less depths of space! How sublime the thought, 

























































that the music of those immense planetary bodies, 
the harmony of the celestial spheres, had pervaded 
that mighty void since creation’s first dawn, when 
the morning stars sang for joy, and the glittering 
hosts of the heavenly firmament 


** Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time.” 


And now another object attracted our attention. 
In an opposite direction, and at a great distance 
from the sun, but rapidly approaching it, we beheld 
a mighty comet. Onward it came, an enormous 
body of nebulous matter, with its immense train 
reaching far in the void beyond, blazing across the 
sky. Nearer and still nearer the blazing world 
approached, flashing and glowing through the 
depths of immensity, returning in its errant course 
from the “ long travel of a thousand years.” Anon 
fiery masses were detached from its surface, shoot- 
ing along like winged messengers of light, with 
radiant glories too bright for mortal eye, 

“And trailing, as they whirled along their flight, 

Pathways of splendor ; till the whole boundless space 

Flashed in a web of glorious brilliancy.” 
The comet passed by ; my companion gave the 
signal, and again we soared. With the swiftness 
of light we traversed space for a period, I know not 
how long—the sun, the centre of the solar system, 
became less and less in the distance until nothing 
could be perceived but a twinkling star. But now 
new glories of the vast universe burst upon our 
gaze, as we again paused in our rapid flight. Here 
we beheld unnumbered suns, and planetary bodies, 
glittering with effulgent brightness, throughout il- 
limitable space. Near to us were two immense 
suns, emitting light of varied hues, and revolving 
around each other, with their hundred attendant 
worlds, moving in their allotted circuits with the 
most perfect harmony. There seemed laws in ope- 
ration governing this binary system, far different 
from those which regulated other systems; but 
there appeared a beauty and grandeur characterising 
them, which imbued the mind of the beholder with 
greater and more magnificent ideas of the boundless 
universe, and impressing him with a deeper sense of 
the Omnipotence of that Supreme Being at whose fiat 
** chaos awoke,” and became transformed into those 
“ bright shapes” which should best fulfil his great 
designs. But even here rolled the undying anthem 
of the glittering spheres, here too the many-toned 
music of the singing stars pervaded all space, and 
here the eternal motion of planets and lesser worlds 
went on. 
But onward we winged our course, passing un- 
numbered worlds and systems of worlds in our rapid 
flight, all acting in strict accordance with those 
immutable laws which govern the universe. But 
each moment as we advanced, new glories of the 
creative power revealed themselves to our gaze, 
flashing forth from the infinity of space—kingdoms 
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of light and generations of worlds unseen by mortal 
eye, till the whole vast prospect glittered with the 
countless numbers of the starry hosts. Vast as crea- 
tion seemed, yet still the universe was commensu- 
rate with infinity beyond! 

At last we stayed our onward progress, and soon 
retracing our way, did not again pause until within 
the limits of the solar system. We approached 
one of the planets, and hovered near its surface. 
Two vast wings wheeled around it, while seven 
satellites rising and setting at different times gave 
a beauty and variety to the scenery of the planet 
far excelling anything upon earth. The prospect 
before us seemed a personification of the beauties 
of Eden—the most beautiful of the works of both 
nature and art, were harmoniously blended together, 
while the inhabitants appeared to enjoy the most 
perfect and complete happiness. 

I looked around—floating upon the clouds, or 
hovering near the planet, bright angelic forms, 
creatures of surpassing beauty and loveliness, were 
gazing with countenances beaming with joy upon 
the scene before us. Ever and anon they would 
descend and hold intercourse with the beings below, 
thus giving to them the blissful privilege of com- 
muning with immortal spirits. There seemed a 
beautiful union of the mortal with the immortal— 
the brief and transitory condition of this life with 
the unchanging state of eternal ages, 

We now directed our course toward the Earth; 
and in a few moments were hovering in mid-air a 
little distance from it. 

“ Why,” said I, anxiously, “is not our earth 
blessed with celestial visitants as well as the other 
planets? And why may not its inhabitants hold 
communion with angels and the spirits of the just 
made perfect?” 

My companion veiled his face for a moment as if 
in sorrow, and then replied, ** When, at the crea- 
tive summons, earth sprang into existence, innu- 
merable angels were there, rejoicing together— 
but when they beheld the “deep transgression and 
the fall of man,”’ they forsook the once fair, but now 
polluted earth; again they visited it at the birth of 
the Saviour of mankind ; but upon beholding man’s 
deeper sin, with sorrowing hearts they took their 
departure hence, But,” he exclaimed, in more 
joyous tones, “ brighter prospects are in store—a 
glorious period is approaching ; and in the fullness 
of time the light of the Millenium shall dawn upon 
the world. Then shall the angelic hosts again re- 
visit the purified earth, and sweeping through fields 
of upper air, attune their golden harps in unison 
with the harmonies of the celestial spheres; while 
from earth and sky—from the remotest realms of 
creation—shall ascend hymns of thanksgiving and 
praise to Him who was, and is, and shall be ever 
more.”” 

The vision disappeared--I awoke from my reverie 
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Four months had flown swiftly away since Eu- 
ward Somerton married Rose Bland. One sum- 
mer evening toward sunset, as they sat together at 
a window opening on a garden, enjoying the wel- 
come coolness and talking over various matters, 
with that interest in each other which people gene- 
rally evince four months after marriage. Rose, for 
the first time, began to pout. Edward had, she 
said, flirted shamefully with Mrs. Harding on the 
preceding evening. He had spoken to her in a 
low tone several times, and had been heard public- 
ly to declare that Harding was a fortunate fellow. 
If this was the way he meant to go on, she wonld 
no longer place any confidence in his affection. 

“ My pretty dear,” said Edward, placing his arm 
around the waist of his wife, and accompanying 
this action with another trifling performance— 
“don’t be jealous. Believe me, there is no cause. 
On one of the occasions, when I addressed Mrs. 
Harding in so low a tone, I remarked that the room 
was very warm; and on another, if I remember 
rightly, I observed that the last new novel was ra- 
ther dull; so, you will perceive, our conversation 
was really of a most innocent description. And 
Rose, because I said Harding was a fortunate fel- 
low, is it to be inferred that I must endeavor to 
render him an unfortunate fellow ?” 

This mild answer failed to turn away the wrath 
of Rose. She coquetishly refused to be convinced, 
became every instant more and more violent and 
unreasonable, and finally retired precipitately from 
the room with her handkerchief applied to her 
eyes. 

Edward quietly put up his feet on the chair she 
had left vacant, and leaned back in meditation. 

Here was the decisive moment which would 
most likely determine whether they were to dwell 
together for the future happily or miserably. Rose 
was a dear girl—a sweet girl; but she had black 
eyes, and they are dangerous. She had been an 
only daughter, too, and perhaps a little spoiled, 
but, with fewer faults, might she not have been 
less charming? It is worth studying how to live 
lovingly with such a creature, especially when you 
know that she mars, by her own capriciousness, 
her own happiness as much as yours. 

Edward felt that the charge of his wife was to- 
tally unfounded, and he half suspected that she be- 
lieved so herself, but had resolved to be, or seem 
out of humor, without any particular cause. One 
thing was evident—that she would not hear reason. 
Something else must therefore be tried, in order to 
allay any future storm—for this was probably the 
first of a series. Edward resolved to try music. 

He was an amateur of some pretension, and he 
set himself immediately to call over in his memory 
the melodies most likely to calm the passions and 
exert a soothing effect on the temper. He made 
choice of three, which he arranged in a graduated 
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scale, to be used according to the urgency of the 
occasion; gentle, more gentle, most gentle, as the 
outbreak was, or became, violent, more violent, 
most violent. The scale only contained three de- 
grees. As the heat rose, this conjugal thermome- 
ter fell; but below the third and lowest degree all 
was zero and undefined mystery. Patience acted 
the part of mercury reversed. 

The melodies were the following, and were ar- 
ranged in the following order; “In my cottage 
near a wood,” “Sul margine d’um rio,” and “Home, 
Sweet Home!” They were all of a pleasing, 
touching character, the last purely domestic, and, 
under the circumstances, conveying a delicate sa- 
tire likely to do good. He had hitherto played 
these popular airs on the German flute, but he pro- 
posed now to execute them in a graceful, apparent- 
ly unpremeditated whistle. Not sucha whistle as 
may be heard in the streets proceeding from the 
lips of vulgar and coarse-minded butcher boys, but 
a superior sort of thing, such as no gentleman need 
be ashamed of. In fact, the original, wild produc- 
tion cultivated and improved, as the crab is changed 
into the pippin. 

Ilis plan thus settled, Edward felt his mind easy, 
and he awaited the re-appearance of Mrs. Somerton 
with a gratifying consciousness of being ready for 
whatever might occur. 

In due time came coffee. The injured lady 
came too, with a placid countenance, betraying no 
lingering evidence of its late unamiable expression. 
Neither husband nor wife made any allusion to 
their misunderstanding, and they passed a delight- 
ful evening made up of conversation, the piano- 
forte, and chess. 

But the next morning—the very next morning 
—Rose favored her dear Edward with number two 
of the series. She wanted him to walk out with 
her, and he declared that, unfortunately, he should 
be too busy to go out all day, This was quite suf- 
ficient raw material for a girl of spirit to work 
upon. 

“[’m sure you don’t want to go, Edward,”’ said 
she, pouting in exact imitation of fit number one, 
* At least, you don’t want to go with me.” 

Edward plunged both hands into the pockets of 
his dressing geown—threw himself indolently on a 
sofa—gazed abstractedly at a bronze bust of Shak- 
speare on the mantlepiece—and began whistling, 
in a low tone, a plaintive melody: it was “In my 
cottage near a wood,” 

“If it were any one but your wife,” continued 
Mrs. Somerton, with pointed emphasis, “ you would 
be ready enough to come, but the wives are always 
neglected.” 

Mr Somerton continued whistling. 

‘I beg, Mr. Somerton,”, exclaimed Mrs. Somer- 
ton, with a withering look, “that you will not 
whistle in that disagreeable manner while I am 
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speaking. If Iam not worthy of your love, I trust 
1 am worthy of common attention.” 

Edward planged his hands deeper into his pock- 
ets—removed his eyes from the bust of Shakspeare, 
and fixed them in intense regard on the bust of 
Milton. He paused suddenly in the air he was 
whistling, and commenced another: it was “Sul 
margine d’um rio.” 

Mrs. Somerton retired hastily, with her pretty 
face burried in a white cambric pocket handker- 
chief. 

For five whole days, after this scene, all was 
haleyon weather. Doves might have beheld and 
envied. Honey was stil] to be found in the moon, 
and no impolite reference tu either of the two fool- 
ish quarrels gave any, the slightest, dash of bitter. 

But on the sixth day, there appeared clouds. 
Edward had been into town, and promised to bring 
a pair of new bracelets for Rose. He arrived home 
punctually at dinner time, but without the brace- 
lets—he had forgotton them. 1 put it to you whe- 
ther this was not enough to try the temper of a 
saint! They were going the next evening to a 
large party, and Rose had intended to inspect the 
important ornaments this evening, and take Ed- 
ward’s opinion, so that there might be time to 
exchange them if not approved of. Now she could 
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not do so—and all from this horrid forgetfulness! 
She must either go in stupid, old-fashioned things, 
or put on new ones in a harry, good or bad, just as 
It was most annoying—that 


they happened to be. 
it was. 

Edward made many apologies. He was sincere- 
ly sorry to have disappointed her, and even offered 
to return to town after dinner, and repair his ne- 
glect. Oh, no! she would not hear of his taking 
so much trouble for her. What did he care whether 
she was disappointed or not! His forgetfulness 
showed how much he thought of her. 

Edward again essayed the soothing system; for 
he loved her, and was conscious that he had given 
her cause for some slight chagrin. However, she 
became so perverse that but one course was left him 
to pursue ; he left off talking and took to whistling. 

I tremble for the future peace of Rose, while I 
relate that he considered himself justified in de- 
scending at once to the second degree of the scale. 
He commenced “ Sul margine d’um rio.” 


~ Oe 


CHIL 

Send two children into the street; let one be a 
bare-headed, bare-footed rag-a-muffin, witha face 
which perhaps never had more than one thorough 
washing, hair that never heard of any comb, and 
nobody would think of giving hima hand to help 
him through a mud-puddle or over a gutter; or, if he 
should get run over in the street, you would hear 
no other remark than that he was a dirty little brat, 
and might have got out of the way. On the other 
hand, send a sweet little girl into the street, looking 
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“To leave me in such a situation ” exclaimed 
the ill-used wife, in a voice interrupted by sobs, 
“when | had so set my heart on those braceiets' 
It is very, very unkind, Edward.” 

Edward appeared wrapt in meditation and music. 
He whistled with great taste and feeling, accent- 
ing the first note of each bar as it should be ac- 
cented. But, upon another still more cutting 
observation from Mrs. Somerton, he stopped short 
—looked sternly at her—and began “ Sweet, sweet 
Home !” 

Heavens! what was to follow! He had reached 
the last degree, and all else was at random. Should 
this fail, the case was indeed hopeless. Shadowy 
demons hovered around, holding forth, temptingly, 
deeds of separation. The bright gold wedding 
ring on the lady’s finger grew dull and brassy. 

Edward Somerton stood in the centre of the 
room, with his arms folded, gazing with a steady 
gaze into the very soul of his wife, who, under the 
strange fascination, could not tarn away her head. 
With a clear and tremulous whistle he recited the 
whole of that beautiful Sicilian melody from the 
first note to the last. Then revolving slowly on 
his heel, without saying a word, he left the room, 
shutting-the door punctiliously after him. Mrs. 
Somerton sank overpowered on the sofa. 

Rose, though pretty, was not silly. She saw 
clearly that she had made a mistake, and, like a 
sensible girl, resolved not to go on with it, merely 
because she had begun it. Bad temper, it seemed, 
would only serve to make her ridiculous instead of 
interesting—and that was not altogether the effect 
desired. 

In half an hour the husband and wife met at the 
dinner table. Mrs. Somerton sat, smilingly, at its 
head, and was very attentive in helping Mr. Somer- 
ton to the choicest morsels. He was in onusually 
high spirits, and a more happy small party could 
scarcely be met with. 

From that day, which was ten years ago, to the 
present time, Mrs. Somerton has never found fault 
without cause. Once cr twice, indeed, she has 
gone so far as to look serious about nothing, but the 
frown left her countenance at once when Edward 
began to whistle, in a low tone, as if unconscious- 
ly, the first few bars of “In My Cottage near a 
Wood.” 


DREN. 

like a new-blown rose, with the glistening dew- 
drops hanging from its leaves, and above all, her 
face as clean as air, as transparent as you know 
her untainted mind is under all this, and there is 
not a chimney sweep so low that he would not give 
her the sidewalk: nor a clown, even amongst the 
most clownish, who would not, if he dared touch 
her, wipe his hand upon his clothes, and with de- 
light carry her over the crossing, rather than that 
she should soil even the sole of her slipper. 
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JERUSALEM AND THE 


The Jews are very fond of news, and very par- 

tial to foreigners, particularly to the English. I 
introduced myself to a venerable and noble looking 
Hebrew in the street one day, by asking my way 
to the Pool of Hezekiah, whither he accompanied 
me, and afterward invited me to his house. We 
entered by a very humble doorway from the silent 
street, and passing through a dark gallery of some 
length, entered a large apartment which equalled 
in oriental Juxury any thing that I had yet seen. 
The ceiling was slightly arched, and crusted with 
stalactites of purple and gold that appeared to have 
cozed out from some rich treasury above. The 
walls were*of panelled cedar, or some such dark 
and fragrant wood, exquisitely carved; the cur- 
tains of Damascus silk were gathered into thick 
folds between pilasters of cedar, polished, yet rug- 
zed with rich carving. 
The windows were without glass, but the fo- 
liage of some orange trees softened the sunshine 
into a delicious gloom, lending all the effects of 
painted glass, with the addition of a quiver which 
sdded coolness to the shade. The furniture was 
ample, as is customary in the East, and consisted 
saly of divans, or wide side silken cushions, ranged 
rand the walls, but little elevated above the floor. 
This was of marble mosaic, wrought into floral em- 
blems, such as bells, pomegranates, &c., with a 
white marble basin of clear water in the midst. A 
neh tufted carpet, in which the foot sank as in a 
meadow, was spread in each corner of the upper 
end; and leaving our slippers on the marble floor, 
we took our seat on the divan. 

When seated, my host Jaid his hand upon his 
weast and repeated his welcome. He then clapped 
us hands, and pipes—an unusual,Juxury among the 
Jews—were brought in by two little black slaves, 
with white tunics and scarlet caps. They retired, 
und we smoked the pipe of repose in such a Juxury 
und calm, as my troubled pilgrimage had selcom 
mown till then. [ should have supposed myself 
a some Pasha’s seraglio, but for the gabardine and 
fark turban of my host, and that firm look of lofty 
ietermination that is to be seen on every Hebrew 
row, undimmed by the disasters and degradations 
of two thousand years. 

My entertainer spoke with respect of Bishop Al- 
ezander, and the other missionaries; he said he 
rive them credit for the best motives, but it was 
| im vain to hope to proselyte his people. “The 
Romans,” he added with enthusiasm, “could not 
amdemn Manlius in sight of the Capitol, and the 
Hill of Zion is not a likely spot for a Jew to for- 
ake the faith of his forefathers.” “The Chris 
tans do not honor Zion less,” I observed, “ be- 
‘agse they also point to Calvary. They go with 
you hand in hand as far as regards this world’s sa- 
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cred history, and far beyond you then, into a hea- 
ven which you had hoped for from the days of 
Abraham, and which you will not receive, because 
different from that which you expected.” The 
dark eye of the Hebrew literally glowed beneath 
his gray and shaggy eyebrows, as he raised his 
arm in vehement gesticulation that contrasted 
strangely with the repose of the rest of his dra- 
peried figure. “ Englishman,” he exclaimed, ina 
voice that seemed to gurgie from his heart, “ you 
know not what you say.” 

Suddenly the door opened, the tapestry that 
hung over it was moved aside by a beautifully 
rounded arm on which jewels gleamed, and there 
stepped forth a female form which fascinated my 
attention as if it had been a vision. Imagine a 
Rebecca, in all the chastened pomp of dress and 
beauty that Sir Walter Scott has painted with 
such vivid words—even such as she stood before 
me, a glorious embodiment of all the best attributes 
of her pure and noble race. Such might Eve her- 
self have been, and so might her daughters have 
looked, when angels sought their mortal love. 
Miriam, Jael, Judith, and the gentle Ruth, all the 
heroic spirits of Judah’s line, might have been rep- 
resented under that form (but not the maid mo- 
ther.) I know not how she was dressed. I scarce 
know how she looked ; but [ have a memory be- 
fore my eyes that seeins still to confuse, as it daz- 
zled then. 

I only remember a light gauzy turban, with a 
glittering fringe falling gracefully over the shoul- 
der; masses of black and shining hair that made 
the forehead and delicately browned cheek look as 
fair as a Circassian’s; if a thought of luxury hov- 
ered upon the richly roey mouth, it was awed into 
admiration by the large dark eyes, so fearless, yet 
so modest, glancing round as if they read a mean- 
ing in every thing and every where, yet calm and 
self-possessed in their consciousness of power. 
She carried a little tray, on which I believe were 
sweetmeats and sherbets, and bent gracefully for- 
ward to offer her refreshments. 

I started to my feet and addressed to her some 
words in Italian, to which she only replied with a 
shake of her head, and a faint smile; she then 
drew back, while her sister, whom I had not no- 
ticed until now, came forward with another tray, 
containing I know not what. I was rather bewil- 
dered by the whole scene, and felt that I was em- 
barrassing, by not accepting the hospitalities of my 
fair hostesses, while a quiet smile played over the 
features of my venerable host. 

[ need not say I was very anxious to make the 
most of this rare opportunity of seeing the daugh- 
ters of Israel in their own home; yet I confess I 
experienced a sensation of relief when the Jewish 














maidens retired, and [ was left again alone with 
my entertainer. Controversy was now out of the 
question. We avoided the subject by mutual con- 
sent, and, feeling the Eastern restraint which pre- 
vented me from alluding to the subject then upper- 
most in my mind, I only asked whether he con- 
sidered that there was a perceptible increase in 
the number of his people at present in Jerusalem. 
He replied “that the time was not yet arrived. 
Many have their eyes now fixed upon Zion,’ he 
continued, “and a very slight matter that we 
know not of, might direct multitudes to this spot ; 
at present we are not more than 4,000 in Jerusa- 
lem: But if our Rabbis were to speak, ten times 
that number would arrive here before the next 
passover. 

“There is barely means of subsistence at pre- 
sent for the numbers within the city, and our ‘pov- 
erty and Turkish oppression prevent the country 
round from being brought into cultivation.” As 
he spoke of poverty, I glanced round the splendid 
apartment, and he added, “Jt is the mass of our 
brethern who are poor, even to extremity, and sup- 
ported entirely by alms from us, and the Jews of 
Europe ; any of us who are possessed of any wealth, 
take some pride, perhaps, in the exhibition of it in 
our houses; which ought not to be. But I must 
ask you to excuse my taking leave of you, unless 
you would wish to accompany me to our syna- 
gogue, whither I am now obliged to go.” We 
passed out through the dark passage and mean 
gate, into the dirty street, and afterward, when I 
sought that house again, I could not even identify 
it among the squalid dwellings with which it was 
surrounded. Nor did I ever see my host after I 
parted with him at the door of the synagogue. 


In connection with the above we give the fol- 
lowing. 


JERUSALEM WITHOUT THE WALLS. 


*** The sun was fast declining, when, after a 
slight repast, I mounted a flight of steps, leading 
to the city wall, close to our tents, where, pacing 
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up and down upon the broad walk which runs 
around the whole city, guarded by the battlements 
on the outer side, I gazed upon the extensive view 
stretching northward of Jerusalem, towards the 
hills of Ramah, at that hour rendered almost beay. 
tiful, in spite of barren rocky soil, by the softening 
light of evening. The foreground of this view is 
much relieved by groves of olive trees, with here 
and there a terebinth, affording to the inhabitants 
luxurious shade; enjoying which they wander over 
the northern portion of that site of the ancient city 
in meditative solitude, or lounge with their friends 
and families upon the banks and knolls. Such 
groups enlivened the scene this evening, light. 
hearted noisy Greeks making the groves ring with 
clamorous merriment; grave Armenians marching 
on, staid in gait and sad in habit, strongly contrast. 
ing with the flippant, gaudy sons of Greece, the 
metal “ dawayeh,” or inkhorn, within the shawl, 
binding their loose tunic, taking the place of the 
long-barrelled pistols and treacherous daggers 
which grace the girdle of the snowy “hamys ;” 
then came the melancholy Jew, as sad in aspect as 
in dress, humbly standing aside to let the scornfu! 
Turk, his oppressor, pass by haughtily ; whilst now 
and then, but very rarely, might be seen a wild 
son of the desert, from the neighborhood of Jericho 
and the banks of the Jordan, cantering upon a rag- 
red steed, with richly fringed scarf bound careless- 
ly around his head, flying in the wind, the rude 
sabre knife in his girdle, and an enormous long 
lance in his hand. I saw but one such figure pass 
this evening, and he, dashing his shovel stirrups 
in his horse’s ribs, gallopped off as if he felt him- 
self out of bounds; indeed, it is rarely that the 
wild Arab of the Syrian desert is seen in full cos- 
tume so close to Jerusalem: for they have many 
sins to answer for to the Pasha, and therefore gerie- 
rally avoid attracting attention. Beneath a large 
and beautiful terebinth, near the north-west corner 
of the city wall, one group excited my attention 
more particularly this evening: it was chiefly 
composed of Turkish women, several of them 
young, and apparently fair, as far as it was possible 
to judge from the small portion of the face that the 
jealous boreno, or veil, left exposed. 
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Mystic rites are thine, O Death, 
Baptism and the bridal wreath! 


Pale and wan, on weary sed 
A dying maiden droops her head. 


Her large eyes gleam with spectral light, 
The dizzy world swims through her sight! 


Her long dark tresses fall unbound 
In wavy coils the pillow round. 


Fitful flushes stain the skin 
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BY A DREAMER. 








That rivalled mountain snows within. 


And where her thin form lies unseen, 
The couch and coverlet between, 
You scarce could mark the place, I ween. 


Weeping friends are standing round, 
Stifled sobs the mother drowned ; 


But manlier grief the father held— 
His lips close-pent, his tears repelled. 


“ Fling the casement open wide, 
O mother dear,” the maiden cried ; 
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THE BAPTISM 


« Let the glorious sunlight pour 
Its streamings on my face once more; 


“ And the breath of wind-kissed flowers, 
Thoughts will bring of childhood’s hours— 


“ Sunny hours of meadow-playing, 
Streamlet plashing, forest-straying. 


« Ah! the change from life-full gladness, 
To this weary hour of sadness. 


« Lift me! closer yet behold me. 
Father! while thine arms enfold me, 
Scarce the sickness seems to hold me! 


“ And, mine own true love! draw near, 
Whom I loved this many a year. 


“Henry ! wilt in time to come 
Think upon my early doom ? 


“ Future years will come and go, 
Each will bring its joy and woe, 
‘‘ But the memory of the dead 


Passes with the tears ye shed 
Vainly o’er the buried head ; 


« And the grave, once strewed with flowers, 
Rank weeds shows in after hours. 


“Dear! I loved with passion’s dream, 
Till this lovely world did seem 
Steeped in heaven’s own lustrous gleam ; 


“ And I deemed no vows of mine 


Worthy that deep love of thine, 
Which my being did enshrine. 


“ Now a voice hath summoned me, 
And I go away from thee. 


“* Death-dewed hours hope not to bear 

Rose wreaths, such as brides should wear!” 
Now the light of those dear lips 

Fades before a dense eclipse. 


Low and faint her broken tones 
Sink away in empty moans. 


Fainter yet her breath is given— 
Ha! that frame asunder riven 

By a soul which springs to heaven. 
And the dulled and glazing eye 
Straight has done with agony. 
Death, the mighty lord, stood near, 
Unseen, yet felt in nerveless fear. 


The thickened dew-beads on her brow, 
He sprinkled from his gaunt hand now. 


“ Thus | vow thee mine,” he cried, 
“ Here the badge is certified. 


“ Here in garments white as snow, 
I pledge thee at the fountain’s flow— 
My baptism this cold sweat, I trow !” 


Il. 


Thrice the sun hath risen again, 
Thrice he sank beneath the main. 


Within the coffin’s cold embrace 
Her calmly-sleeping form they place ; 


And that casket now doth hold 
Treasure more than geims or gold. 


Lift ber gently, bear her slowly 
To her rest in churchyard holy. 
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What a burst of light doth pour, 
As they issue through the door 
Forth to the bright world once more ! 


Forth to that sweet breathing earth 
Where her gentle joys had birth. 


Ah! her own loved birds are here, 
Long they’ve wished her to appear. 
Long they watched with patience vain 
The summons to her window-pane. 
Long they sung their blithest lays ; 
But no kind voice spoke in praise— 
No white hand the bolt did raise. 


And her flowers—her little flowers-— 
How they droop, these sultry hours ! 
Dear ones, that she loved to cherish, 
Soon like her ye too will perish. 


Well she loved your beauteous dyes, 
Colored by the summe; skies. 


Cross the meadows—bear her slowly 
To her sleep iu churchyard holy. 


Now the greenwood paths are near, 
Soon the church-tower will appear 


Hark! the distant fitful swell 
Of the solemn passing bell. 


Now the hallowed ground they tread 
Slowly with uncovered head. 


Virgins four-and-twenty bore 
The tasselled pall to the church door ; 


And from rush-wove baskets strewed 
Flowers for hapless maidenhood— 


Pansies, love-cups, violets-blue, 
Lillies, roses of each hue. 


Now within that sacred wall, 
Slowly pass the mourners all. 


On the trestles in the aisle 
Rest the coffin for awhile. 


Softly, gently lay her down ; 
*Tis to slumber she has gone— 


Slumber sweet. that fears no breaking, 
Rest that brings no tears at waking. 


See, the reverend priest doth stand 
With prayer-book open in his hand. 


Tears flow down his furrowed cheek, 
While the holy man doth speak 


In prayer to God—the heart’s appealing 
For the wounded spirit’s healing. 


Thankful blessings also given 
For a sister passed to heaven. 


“ Dust to dust” that solemn word— 
How the beating heart is stirred 
While dust is on the coffin poured ! 


Deatn, the mighty lord. stood near, 
With sparkling eyes fixed on the bier. 


* Maiden mine, my youthful bride ! 
Here our troth is ratified. 


“ Priestly blessing nought may sever ; 
Marriage vows stand fast forever. 


“To fond embrace I welcome thee, 
Our bridal-bed the grave shall be, 
Where thou shalt slumber noiselessly !” 





THERE’S MELODY, BOYS. 
BOAT GLEE. 
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